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ABSTRACT 


The  recent  expansion  of  urban  school  systems  in  Western  Canada 
has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  large  organizations  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  As  a  result  of  this  growth  advancement  within  the  large  urban 
school  system  may  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  and  is  realized  by  only 
a  few  within  the  teaching  force.  This  study  examined  the  career 
mobility  of  the  urban  principal  prior  to  promotion  to  determine  how  he 
may  have  achieved  the  visibility  necessary  for  promotion  through  pro¬ 
cesses  in  addition  to  teaching. 

An  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  responses  indicated  that  recent¬ 
ly  promoted  principals  are  more  actively  engaged  in  intra-organizational 
activities  than  in  extra-organizational  activities.  Thus  they  appear 
to  achieve  visibility  through  professional  work  in  their  schools  rather 
than  through  participation  in  community  or  external  professional  organi¬ 
zations  . 

The  data  also  showed  that  urban  principals  perceived  that  their 
participation  in  school  activities  and  assistance  with  the  organization 
of  the  school  program  were  more  influential  to  their  advancement  than 
extra-organizational  activities. 

An  analysis  of  principals '  responses  to  statements  centered  on 
organizational  behavior  related  to  visibility  and  promotion  revealed 
that  principals  generally  hold  similar  attitudes  and  opinions  regarding 
promotion  and  visibility  as  those  attributed  to  the  upward  mobile  type 
described  in  sociological  studies  and  literature. 
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The  findings  in  this  study  indicated  that  promotion  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  varies  with  the  type  of  school,  and  that  career  patterns  are 
generally  confined  to  one  type  of  school.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
career  pattern  of  urban  principals  has  been  confined  to  the  school 
system  they  serve. 

From  this  study  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  urban  principalship 
is  a  position  which  is  secured  by  those  who  appear  to  achieve  visibility 
through  professional  activities  within  the  school  centered  on  athletics, 
school  presentations,  and  social  events,  rather  than  through  engagement 
in  community  activities  or  organizations. 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

I .  INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  dominant  trends  in  our  time  is  the  growth  of  large 
organizations.  Education  is  not  immune  to  this  trend.  Contemporary 
school  systems  in  expanding  urban  centers  are  evidence  of  this  growth. 

With  the  development  of  large  urban  school  systems,  the  teacher 
is  faced  with  a  number  of  problems,  one  of  which  is  advancement  within 
the  system.  A  teacher  who  seeks  to  advance  may  find  that  competition 
for  administrative  positions  is  keen.  The  very  large  size  of  the 
school  system  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  chief  executive 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  each  of  the  members  of  his  teaching 
staff.  In  spite  of  these  factors  which  militate  against  advancement, 
some  teachers  do  advance  to  administrative  positions  each  year. 

To  date  the  problem  of  advancement  has  been  approached  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administrator  of  a  school  system. 
Research  remains  to  be  done  on  what  processes  are  used  by  teachers  to 
gain  promotion. 

Since  advancement  appears  to  be  difficult  to  achieve  and  since 
teachers  are  being  advanced  to  administrative  positions,  it  follows 
that  an  investigation  should  be  made  to  determine  what  factors  serve 
to  facilitate  the  advancement  of  teaching  personnel  to  administrative 
positions.  It  may  be  added  that  very  little  research  has  been  concerned 
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with  the  achievement  of  promotion  by  individuals  within  bureau¬ 
cratically  structured  occupational  hierarchies."*- 


II.  THE  PROBLEM 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  present  a  descriptive  survey 
of  career  patterns  of  principals.  Through  an  investigation  of  their 
promotion,  this  study  attempted  to  discover  the  processes  by  which 
they,  as  teachers,  achieved  the  visibility  that  led  to  promotion. 

The  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1)  What  were  the  personal  characteristics  and  professional  backgrounds 
of  the  candidates  prior  to  promotion? 

2)  What  formal  roles  did  the  candidates  play  as  teachers  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  of  extracurricular  activities  within  the 
school? 

3)  How  were  contacts  with  educational  leaders  made  prior  to  promotion? 

4)  Participation  in  what  types  of  activities  appeared  to  be  general 
and  consistent? 

5)  What  professional  qualifications  and  personal  characteristics 
appeared  to  be  prerequisites  to  promotion? 

6)  Prior  to  promotion  what  were  the  activities  of  the  appointees  in 

lay  organizations,  community  programs,  and  the  teachers'  association? 

7)  Were  there  trends  developing  in  the  types  of  activities  which  the 
principals  have  been  engaged  in  prior  to  appointment? 

'''Charles  Coates  and  Roland  Pellegrin,  "A  Situational  Theory  of 
Differential  Occupational  Mobility,"  Social  Forces^  XXXV  (1956),  p.  121. 
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Importance  of  the  Problem 

The  paramount  importance  of  educational  leadership  today  cannot 

be  overemphasized.  Over  the  next  decade  few,  if  any,  organizations 

2 

will  increase  in  number  and  size  as  rapidly  as  those  in  education.  The 
need  for  competent  administrators  at  all  levels  will  increase  as  the 
school  population  increases  and  as  services  are  expanded.  The  identi¬ 
fication  and  promotion  of  the  best  candidates  for  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  is,  therefore,  of  crucial  importance  because  "what  these  people 
bring  with  them  to  their  new  jobs  and  what  they  can  become  after  their 

initial  appointment  will  determine  in  large  measure  the  direction 

3 

education  will  take." 

For  many  members  of  the  teaching  profession  promotion  into  ad¬ 
ministration  is  important  psychologically  and  socially.  First,  being 

promoted  is,  for  the  teacher,  one  of  the  most  tangible  means  of  recog- 

4 

nition  by  his  superiors  and  an  indication  of  success. 

Wetzler  suggests  that: 

Every  individual  needs  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  he 
can  contribute  to  a  school  program.  Some  persons  need,  not  only 
the  opportunity  but  some  expression  of  appreciation  for  what  they 
contribute.  Every  prospective  administrator  looks  carefully  at 
present  practices  to  note  how  much  recognition  his  contributions 
are  getting.-* 


2 

Donald  P.  Anderson,  "Recruiting  Leaders  for  Tomorrow's  Schools,' 
The  National  Elementary  Principal >  XLIV:5  (April,  1965),  p.  47. 

O 

Henry  J.  Otto,  "Principalship  Preparation  at  the  Crossroads," 
Educational  Leadership 3  XII  (October,  1955),  p.  28. 

^Robert  N.  Kirkpatrick,  "The  Relationship  of  Job  Satisfaction  to 
Perceived  Staff  Promotional  Policies,"  California  Journal  of  Research y 
XV  (March,  1964),  p.  76. 

^N.  F.  Wetzler,  "Advancement  from  Within,"  Overview _,  III  (June, 
1962) ,  p .  46 . 
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Second,  promotion  brings  with  it  prestige,  influence,  and  econo¬ 
mic  rewards  which  may  be,  for  the  teacher,  a  means  of  further  social 
£ 

mobility.  However,  advancement  to  administrative  positions  may  be 
frustrated  by  the  administration  and  organization  of  a  school  system 
and  the  competition  among  those  persons  interested  in  promotion  to 
administrative  positions.  If  the  possibility  of  promotion  appears  to 
be  reduced  by  these  factors,  the  basic  question  that  remains  to  be  ans¬ 
wered  is,  how  do  teachers  achieve  the  visibility  necessary  for  their 
promotion? 

Two  studies  related  to  this  study  approached  the  problem  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  procedures  and  criteria  involved  in  selection 

7  8 

of  personnel  to  be  promoted.  In  these  studies  Davis  and  Peach  re¬ 
vealed  that  successful  candidates  were  active  in  institutional  and 
social  organizations  and  that  this  factor  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  selection.  In  contrast  to  the  Peach  study,  this  study  attempted  to 
investigate  the  promotion  of  principals  through  a  study  of  their  career 
patterns  and  the  attendant  school,  professional,  and  community  acti¬ 
vities  through  which  visibility  may  have  been  achieved. 


f) 

Robert  Havighurst  and  Bernice  Neugarten,  Society  and  Education 
(Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1957),  pp .  362  -  363. 

^John  E.  Davis,  "Criteria  and  Procedures  used  in  Selecting  Admin 
istrative  Personnel  in  Large  Urban  School  Systems  in  Eastern  Canada," 
unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1962. 

Q 

John  W.  Peach,  "Procedures  and  Criteria  used  in  Selecting  Admin 
istrative  Personnel  in  Large  Urban  School  Systems  in  Western  Canada," 
unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of  Alberta,  1963. 
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Need  for  the  Study 

A  search  of  the  literature  has  revealed  that  no  empirical  study 

relating  to  the  question  of  promotion  has  been  done  in  an  educational 

context.  In  the  opinion  of  one  writer,  "Researchers  have  not  paid  much 

attention  to  the  processes  by  which  teachers  achieve  the  visibility 

9 

that  leads  to  promotion  to  the  principalship . "  Campbell,  Corbally, 
and  Ramseyer,  writing  on  the  same  problem,  asked: 

If  one  is  inclined  to  climb  the  professional  ladder  to  positions 
of  greater  and  greater  responsibility,  what  must  one  do  to  obtain 
sufficient  renown  to  1j>g  seen  favo  rably  as  a  candidate  for  the 
next  higher  position? 

In  view  of  these  comments,  the  question,  how  promotion  into 
administration  is  achieved  within  a  school  system,  appears  to  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  research  problem.  By  what  informal  processes  is  visibility 
aided?  How  general  are  the  processes?  If  the  proposed  study  can  in¬ 
dicate  the  type  of  processes  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being 
utilized  to  advance  to  administrative  positions,  it  should  provide  a 
foundation  for  further  intensive  research  in  this  area  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration. 

Hypotheses 

A  search  of  the  literature  on  promotion  in  both  education  and 
business  provided  a  basis  for  the  hypotheses  advanced  in  this  study. 

Hypothesis  1_.  Those  teaching  personnel  who  advance  to  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  are  engaged  to  a  large  extent  in  related  professional 

q 

Kenneth  E.  McIntyre,  "The  Selection  of  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals,"  The  National  Elementary  Principal 3  XLIV:5  (April,  1965),  p.  42. 

10R.  Campbell,  John  E.  Corbally,  and  John  A.  Ramseyer,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Education  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1963), 
p.  290. 
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activities  thereby  achieving  visibility  through  processes  other  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  good  teaching. 

Hypothesis  2_.  Teaching  personnel  who  engage  in  a  great  number 
of  professional  activities  advance  to  their  administrative  positions 
in  less  time  than  do  the  individuals  who  participate  in  fewer  such 
activities . 

Hypothesis  _3.  The  greater  the  positions  of  responsibility  with 
professional  groups  or  organizations,  the  more  immediate  is  advance¬ 
ment  to  an  administrative  position. 

Hypothesis  j4 .  The  kinds  of  activities  in  which  personnel 
participate  prior  to  promotion  tend  to  be  of  the  same  kind  regardless 
of  the  school  system. 

Hypothesis  5^.  Since  1957  the  activities  of  individuals  who 
have  been  promoted  have  progressively  tended  to  be  centered  on  in- 
service  education  rather  than  on  teacher  organization  work. 

Hypothesis  6_.  The  career  patterns  of  the  majority  of  those  pro¬ 
moted  to  administrative  positions  center  on  one  school  system. 

Hypothesis  ]_.  The  majority  of  individuals  promoted  have  non¬ 
professional  family  backgrounds  and  are  of  British  origin. 

Hypothesis  8^.  Individuals  who  were  promoted  were  those  who 
had  at  least  an  undergraduate  degree  and  indicated  they  were  working 
on  higher  qualifications. 

Hypothesis  9_.  The  career  patterns  of  senior  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  have  progressed  from  the  elementary  school  principalship  to 


the  senior  high  school  principalship. 
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Def inition  of  Terms 

Promotion.  This  will  be  defined  as  advancement  from  a  classroom 
teaching  position  to  an  administrative  position  within  the  school  system. 

Visibility .  This  will  be  defined  as  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  organization’s  leaders  so  that  one  is  seen  favourably  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  administrator. 

Administrative  position.  This  will  vary  from  one  school  system 
to  another.  For  purposes  of  this  study  it  will  be  head-teacher,  vice¬ 
principal,  assistant  principal,  or  principal. 

Large  public  school  system.  This  will  be  defined  as  any  school 
district  under  one  superintendent  which  employs  more  than  one  thousand 
teachers . 

Urban  public  school .  This  will  be  defined  as  any  school  in  a 
community  for  which  the  school  administrative  unit  is  a  city  public 
school  district.  City  separate  school  districts  are  not  included. 

Assumptions 

1)  It  is  assumed  that  in  large  urban  public  school  systems 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  experienced  and  qualified  candidates,  there¬ 
fore  promotion  is  competitive. 

2)  It  is  assumed  that  promotion  does  not  result  solely  from 
the  use  of  formal  procedures  or  seniority. 

3)  It  is  assumed  that  the  responses  on  the  questionnaire  were 

valid . 
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Delimitations  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  provide  a  sufficiently  large  sample,  this  study 
was  limited  to  large  urban  public  school  systems  in  which  at  least  one 
thousand  teachers  are  employed.  It  was  confined  to  the  large  urban 
centers  in  the  four  western  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  sample  was  limited  to  principals  of  elementary,  junior 
high,  or  senior  high  schools  or  a  combination  of  the  foregoing  types 
of  schools,  who  were  promoted  to  the  principalship  in  the  calendar 
years  1957  to  1965  inclusive. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 

I.  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  importance  of  promotion  in  organizations  has  been  stressed 

by  contemporary  writers  in  their  studies  of  business  and  educational 

administration.  A  reward  like  promotion  is  viewed  as  an  exchange  for 

contributions  of  individual  activity  within  the  organization.  Clarke 

and  Wilson  state  that,  since  all  organizations  must  provide  tangible 

or  intangible  incentives  to  individuals,  an  incentive  or  reward  system 

may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  variable  affecting  organizational 

behavior,  Abbot,  in  his  discussion  of  intervening  variables  in  organi 

zational  behavior,  considers  the  reward  system,  such  as  promotion,  one 

of  the  most  relevant  factors  which  alter  individual  behavior  within 

organizations.  He  suggests  that  if  the  rewards  which  the  organization 

has  to  offer  in  the  form  of  promotion,  increased  pay,  or  some  type  of 

recognition,  are  not  forthcoming  as  anticipated  by  the  individual,  a 

change  will  result  in  the  individual's  perception  of  the  situation  and 

his  attitudes  and  feelings  which  in  turn  may  tend  to  alter  the  behavior 

o 

of  the  individual. 

^Peter  B.  Clarke  and  James  Q.  Wilson,  ''Incentive  Systems,  A 
Theory  of  Organizations,'  Administrative  Science  Quarterly ,  VI  (Sept. 
1961),  pp.  130  -  131. 

2 

Max  G.  Abbot,  "Intervening  Variables  in  Organizational  Behavior 
Educational  Administrative  Quarterly ,  I  (Winter,  1965),  p.  10. 
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In  relationship  to  this  study,  Abbot's  suggestion  has  relevance 
in  the  sense  that  it  may  serve  as  an  interpretation  of  why  informal 
processes  may  be  employed  by  individuals  to  gain  visibility.  In  other 
words,  in  seeking  promotion  the  teacher  in  a  large  school  system  may 
be  confronted  by  a  competitive  situation  and  the  possibility  of  an 
unusually  long  standard  promotion  route.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
attain  the  mobility  he  seeks,  his  perception  of  the  situation  may 
induce  him  to  subsidize  the  prescribed  formal  procedures  by  employing 
informal  processes  in  order  to  gain  greater  visibility. 

Promotion  in  organizations .  With  the  development  of  large 
business  and  industrial  organizations,  a  limited  number  of  research 
studies  and  theories  have  been  concerned  with  promotion  to  adminis¬ 
trative  positions.  One  research  study  by  Coates  and  Pellegrin  inves¬ 
tigated  the  personal  characteristics  related  to  career  mobility  and 
found  that  informal  factors,  such  as  the  ability  to  gain  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  support  of  superiors,  were  considered  vital  to  promotion 

4 

within  the  organization. 

Presthus,  in  his  analysis  of  individual  behavior  within  large 
organizations,  suggests  that  advancement  within  an  organization  de¬ 
pends  on  the  accommodation  the  individual  makes  to  the  demands  of  the 

3 

Roald  Campbell,  John  Corbally  and  John  Ramseyer,  Introduction 
to  Educational  Administration  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1963),  p.  187. 

^Charles  H.  Coates  and  Roland  J.  Pellegrin,  '‘Executives  and 
Supervisors:  Informal  Factors  in  Differential  Bureaucratic  Promo¬ 

tion,"  Administrative  Science  Quarterly 3  II,  (1957),  pp.  204  -  208. 
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organization.  He  depicts  the  modal  patterns  of  individual  adjustment 
in  three  categories:  (1)  upward  mobiles,  (2)  indif f erents ,  and  (3)  ambi- 
valents.  The  upward  mobile  is  described  as  one  who  views  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  an  instrument  by  which  career  mobility  may  be  achieved;^  the 
indifferent  defines  the  organization  as  a  calculated  system  of  frus¬ 
tration.  Unlike  the  upward  mobile,  the  indifferent  refuses  to  compete 
for  the  rewards  of  security,  prestige,  and  power  which  the  organization 
promises.  The  ambivalent  plays  an  intermediary  role  in  which  he  can 
neither  reject  the  organization's  promise  of  success  and  power  nor  play 
the  roles  required  to  complete  for  them.  Presthus  follows  Merton's 
lead  by  suggesting  that  the  upward  mobile  is  typically  a  "local"  while 
the  indifferent's  pattern  of  accommodation  is  typically  "cosmopolitan". 

The  indiscriminate  application  of  Presthus'  categories  appears 

£ 

to  be  questionable  in  an  educational  context;  therefore,  for  purposes 
of  this  study,  only  the  characteristics  which  appear  relevant  to  the 
topic  of  promotion  are  emphasized.  These  characteristics  are: 

(1)  loyalty  to  the  organization,  (2)  status  sensitivity,  (3)  vigorous 
self-promotion,  (4)  a  fusion  of  vocational  and  off-the-job  energies, 
and  (5)  the  formal  assistance  of  superiors  in  achieving  career  mobility. 

In  relationship  to  this  study  the  successful  candidate  was 
viewed  as  having  somewhat  similar  attitudes  toward  promotion  as  those 

^Robert  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society,  an  Analysis  and 
Theory  (New  York:  Alfred  J.  Knopf,  1962),  p.  199. 

£ 

Daniel  Griffiths,  Samuel  Goldman,  and  Wayne  McFarland,  "Teach¬ 
er  Mobility  in  New  York  City,"  Educational  Administrative  Quarterly,  I 
(Winter,  1965),  pp .  29  -  30. 
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attributed  to  the  "upward  mobile"  type  of  organizational  member  des¬ 
cribed  by  Presthus. 

Formal  and  informal  approaches  to  promotion.  In  the  field  of 
educational  administration  both  the  formal  and  informal  approaches  to 
promotion  have  been  recognized  in  the  literature.  It  appears  that  for 
the  prospective  educational  administrator,  promotion  involves  not  only 
competency  but  also  procedural  matters  which  include  formal  applica¬ 
tions.  ^  In  some  school  systems  promotion  may  also  involve  progress 
through  standard  routes  which  have  developed.  For  example,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  principalship  may  be  realized  only  after  a  required  number  of 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  the  system  and  service  on  school  and 

g 

district  curriculum  committees. 

Campbell,  in  his  discussion  of  promotion  to  the  first  princi¬ 
palship,  states  that  "the  candidate  must  take  some  initiative"  to 
become  recognized  by  the  superiors. ^  He  suggests  that  the  candidate’s 
approach  can  be  strengthened  by  having  other  educators  in  leadership 
positions  recommend  him  for  promotion. 

Promotion  may  also  involve  an  informal  approach.  A  recent  study 
of  teacher  mobility  in  a  large  city  revealed  that  promotion  appears 
to  be  achieved  by  the  formal  procedures  instituted  by  the  school  system 
and  complemented  by  the  development  of  an  informal  system.  It  was  found 
that  in  the  informal  approach,  getting  the  attention  of  the  superiors 

^Campbell,  Corbally,  and  Ramseyer,  op.  oit.,  p.  407. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  408.  9 Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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was  a  prerequisite  to  promotion.  The  view  that  the  visibility  neces¬ 
sary  for  promotion  appears  to  be  enhanced  by  factors  in  addition  to 
teaching  is  expressed  by  Gordon.  She  states  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
principalship : 

Other  requirements,  in  addition  to  being  a  teacher  in  the 
district,  seem  to  be:  involvement  in  curriculum  studies  and  in- 
service  programs,  continued  graduate  study,  procurement  of  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  and  administrative  certification,  and  the  ability 
to  become  recognized  in  the  system. H 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  although  formal  processes  are 
prescribed,  a  number  of  other  factors  may  be  required  to  achieve  the 
visibility  which  culminates  in  promotion.  This  study  was  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  how  visibility  was  achieved  by  successful  candi¬ 
dates  to  the  principalship. 


II.  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 


In  reviewing  the  literature  it  was  found  that  studies  on  the 
factors  which  influence  an  individual's  rise  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  organization  in  which  he  works  have  had,  in  general,  industry  and 
business  as  their  locus.  Two  studies  in  education  have  referred  to 
these  factors  to  a  limited  extent. 

Informal  factors .  A  study  by  Dalton  on  what  factors  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selection  and  advancement  of  industrial  managers,  found 
that  the  main  informal  criteria  which  were  important  determinants  of 

■'■^Grif  f  iths,  Goldman,  and  McFarland,  op.  cit.3  pp .  29  -  40. 

^■*"Joan  Claire  Gordon,  "Selection  of  Elementary  School  Princi¬ 
pals,"  The  National  Elementary  Principal 3  XLV:5  (April,  1966),  p.  63. 
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promotion  were  ethnicity,  religion,  participation  in  certain  social 

12 

activities,  political  affiliation,  and  membership  in  secret  societies. 

Coates  and  Pellegrin,  following  the  lead  provided  by  Dalton’s 
study,  made  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  career  patterns  and 
vertical  mobility  of  fifty  executives  and  fifty  supervisors  to  evalu- 

13 

ate  the  relative  importance  of  several  informal  factors  in  promotion. 

A  majority  in  both  groups  agreed  that  such  factors  as  family  background; 
membership  in  social,  civic,  and  professional  organizations,  recrea¬ 
tional  activities;  the  acquisition  of  attitudes,  values,  and  behavior 
patterns  of  successful  superiors;  the  establishment  of  high-level  re¬ 
lationships  and  the  retaining  of  low-level  relationships  tend  to  be 
more  important  in  career  advancement  than  do  national  origin,  religion, 
political  affiliation,  or  membership  in  secret  societies. 

These  studies  indicate  that  informal  factors  are  influential 
in  promotion.  They  also  reveal  that  there  may  be  a  shift  in  emphasis 
on  particular  factors  and  their  influence  on  individual  promotion.  A 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  by  Dalton  in  1951  and 
a  study  by  Pellegrin  and  Coates  in  1957  on  the  same  subject  reveals  a 
change  in  types  of  determining  factors. 

Vocational  career  choice .  The  studies  which  were  centered  on 
the  vocational  careers  of  principals  were  concerned  with  the  pre¬ 
service  preparation  of  principals.  In  dealing  with  this  facet,  Berry’s 

12 

Melville  Dalton,  "Informal  Factors  in  Career  Promotion," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology ,  LVI  (1951),  pp.  407  -  415. 

13 

Coates  and  Pellegrin,  op.  cit,3  pp .  204  -  218. 
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study  in  1952  in  the  Midwestern  United  States  revealed  that  the  choice 

of  the  principalship  as  a  career  came  late  in  life  to  those  serving 

14 

in  that  capacity.  Norton  replicated  Berry’s  study  in  1953  in  Texas 
and  his  findings  corroborated  Berry's  findings.^ 

It  is  apparent  from  these  findings  that  the  vacancies  in  the 
principalships  at  that  time  were  being  filled  largely  by  individuals 
who  did  not  anticipate  teaching  as  a  vocation  during  their  under¬ 
graduate  or  Master  degree  years. 


The  selection  of  administrators .  In  a  study  by  0"Brien  it  was 

found  that  78  per  cent  of  British  Columbia  school  principals  were 

selected  from  teaching  personnel  within  their  own  district.  He  also 

found  that  all  senior  high  school  principals  were  selected  from  per- 

1 6 

sonnel  within  their  own  district. 

Davis,  in  his  study  of  the  selection  of  administrators  in 
Eastern  Canadian  urban  centers,  found  that  a  majority  of  appointees 
to  administrative  positions  were  active  in  various  community  and 
professional  organizations.  He  concluded  that  the  data  seemed  to 


14 

L.  A.  Berry  and  H.  J.  Otto,  "The  Vocational  Careers  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,"  Elementary  School  Journal >  LIV  (January, 
1954),  pp.  278  -  284. 

"^Maurice  S.  Norton,  "The  Vocational  Careers  and  Preparation  of 
Beginning  Elementary  School  Principals  in  Texas,"  unpublished  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Texas,  1953. 

1  f) 

P.  A.  O'Brien,  "A  Survey  of  the  Positions  of  the  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal  in  British  Columbia  Schools,"  unpublished  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  British  Columbia,  1959. 
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indicate  that  a  relationship  might  exist  between  selection  and  active 

17 

membership  in  such  organizations. 

A  study  by  Peach  on  the  criteria  and  procedures  used  in  the 
selection  of  administrators  in  Western  Canadian  urban  centers  revealed 

that  appointee  participation  in  activities  centered  on  institutions  and 

18 

organizations  outside  the  school. 

These  studies  indicate  that  administrators  are  generally  chosen 
from  within  the  school  system  and  that  those  chosen  had  been  actively 
participating  in  lay  and  professional  organizations  immediately  prior 
to  appointment. 

Summary .  It  is  evident  from  the  studies  that  informal  factors 
are  determinants  of  promotion  in  business  and  industry.  The  problem 
of  achieving  visibility  in  a  large  educational  system  such  as  an  urban 
school  system  has  not  been  examined  although  some  studies  centered  on 
the  selection  of  administrators  have  indicated  that  informal  factors 
may  be  influential  in  the  selection  of  administrators. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COLLECTION,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 
I .  QUESTIONNAIRE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  questionnaire  developed  to  collect  the  data  was  formulated 
from  information  gathered  in  the  literature  and  included  questions  or 
modifications  of  questions  found  in  related  studies. 

The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  two  sections.  Section  I 
centered  on  the  personal  characteristics  and  professional  career  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  principal.  Section  II  was  concerned  with  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  types  of  activities  principals  engaged  in,  the  extent  of 
their  participation,  and  a  survey  of  their  opinions  regarding  advance¬ 
ment  . 

When  the  questionnaire  approached  what  appeared  to  be  a  final 
form,  permission  was  sought  and  granted  to  test  it  by  conducting  a 
pilot  study.  This  was  done  by  submitting  the  questionnaire  to  fifty- 
seven  principals  who  were  attending  the  Alberta  Principals’  Leadership 
Course  in  the  summer  of  1965  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration,  University  of  Alberta. 

Following  the  pilot  study  revisions  were  made  in  order  to  give 
clarity  and  validity  to  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire.  The  re¬ 
sponses  given  by  the  principals  in  the  pilot  study  to  Section  II  Part 
B,  were  subjected  to  an  item  analysis. ^  The  item  analysis  indicated 

“'‘James  E.  Wert,  Charles  0.  Neidt,  and  J.  Stanley  Ahmann, 
Statistical  Methods  in  Educational  and  Psychological  Research  (New 
York:  Appleton  Century  Crofts,  Inc.,  1954),  pp .  338  -  339. 
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that  fifteen  of  the  twenty  questions  in  Section  II  Part  B  possessed  a 
reliable  degree  of  discriminating  power  and  adequate  level  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  These  fifteen  questions  made  up  Section  II  Part  B  in  the  final 
form  of  the  questionnaire. 

II.  COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  twelve  superintendents  of  the  large 
urban  school  systems  and  the  adjacent  metropolitan  school  systems  in 
Western  Canada  seeking  permission  to  conduct  the  study.  A  request  was 
made  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  principals  in  these  districts. 

In  November  a  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  principal.  A 
letter  accompanied  each  questionnaire  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
study  and  soliciting  their  assistance  with  the  study.  A  stamped 
addressed  envelope  was  included  so  that  the  responses  would  be  mailed 
directly  to  the  investigator. 

Six  hundred  eighty-six  questionnaires  were  mailed;  495  were 
returned  within  two  weeks  of  the  mailing  date.  Later  a  follow-up 
letter  was  sent  to  those  who  did  not  respond  and  74  more  questionnaires 
were  returned.  A  total  of  569  questionnaires  (82  per  cent)  were  re¬ 
turned.  Three  of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  incomplete;  two 
principals  refused  to  complete  the  questionnaire  and  returned  it. 

This  study  was  limited  to  those  promoted  to  the  principalship 
from  1957  to  1965  inclusive;  therefore,  of  the  569  questionnaires  re¬ 
turned,  only  272  could  be  used  because  these  were  the  principals  pro¬ 
moted  within  the  period  1957  to  1965. 
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III.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DATA 

The  data  collected  by  the  questionnaire  were  recorded  on  answer 
sheets.  From  these  the  total  number  of  responses  to  each  item  in  each 
category  was  calculated  and  recorded  in  tables. 

The  study  was  confined  to  the  four  Western  Canadian  provinces. 

To  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  data,  Regions  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  were 
set  up  to  correspond  to  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Manitoba,  respectively. 

IV.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  provide  a  descriptive 

survey  of  the  career  mobility  of  principals,  a  descriptive  analysis  was 

2 

the  method  used  throughout  the  study.  The  data  gathered  in  Section  I 
and  Section  II  Part  A  in  the  questionnaire  were  tabulated  to  yield  the 
number  responding,  the  percentage,  or  median,  depending  on  the  category 
which  was  being  reported. 

These  data  were  examined  to  ascertain  various  characteristics 
of  the  teaching  personnel  who  advance  to  the  principalship ,  their 
career  patterns,  and  related  activities  through  which  visibility  may 
have  been  achieved.  The  activities  reported  by  the  group  in  the  study 
were  examined  for  trends,  and  comparisons  were  made  regarding  regional 
trends  and  practices  in  the  use  of  the  activities. 


o 

Carter  V.  Good  and  D.  E.  Scates,  Methods  of  Research  (New  York: 
Appleton  Century  Crofts,  Inc.,  1954),  pp .  290  -  295. 
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The  reporting  of  the  data  collected  in  Section  II  Part  B  fol- 

3 

lows  the  method  used  by  Presthus.  The  percentage  of  responses  in 
each  category  of  the  scale  (Agree,  Disagree,  Uncertain)  is  reported 
for  each  item  in  this  section. 


3Robert  Presthus,  Men  at  the  Top  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1964),  pp .  312  -  320. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  an  analysis  of  the 
data  collected  on  the  personal  history  of  the  principal  (see  Appendix 
B) .  What  were  the  personal  characteristics,  the  educational  and 
professional  backgrounds  of  successful  aspirants  to  the  principalship 
in  large  urban  centers  of  Western  Canada?  Who  or  what  motivated  their 
interest  in  the  teaching  profession? 

The  use  of  descriptive  analysis  is  employed  to  answer  the 
questions  which  center  on  the  career  patterns  which  led  the  respondent 
to  the  principalship.  This  research  was  carried  out  in  seven  large 
urban  centers  in  four  Canadian  provinces.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  four  regions  referred  to  in  this  study  correspond  to  the  four 
western  provinces.  The  regions  are  numbered  from  west  to  east. 

I.  THE  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Sex .  Table  I  shows  that  a  great  majority  (90.8  per  cent)  of 
all  who  were  promoted  to  the  principalship  were  male.  The  promotion 
of  female  teachers  to  the  principalship  was  limited  to  the  elementary 
school;  it  was  also  confined  to  those  who  were  between  33  and  55  years 
of  age,  with  a  median  age  of  48. 

Ethnicity .  The  group  under  study  was  requested  to  state  their 
ethnic  origin  and  religious  preference.  Analysis  of  responses  to  the 
ethnic  origin  question,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  revealed  that  a  majority 
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TABLE  I 

PROMOTIONS  TO  THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 


Sex 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Male 

247 

90.8 

Female 

25 

CN| 

• 

cr> 

Total 

272 

100.0 

TABLE 

ETHNIC  ORIGINS  OF 

II 

URBAN  PRINCIPALS 

Ethnic  Origin 

Number 

Per  Cent 

British 

227 

83.4 

German 

16 

5.9 

Slavic 

12 

4.4 

Scandinavian 

7 

2.6 

Dutch 

6 

2.2 

Other  (French, 
Portugese) 

Italian 

4 

1.5 

Total 

272 

100.0 
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of  the  group  under  study  (83.4  per  cent)  were  of  British  origin.  This 
supports  the  hypothesis  that  a  majority  of  those  promoted  are  of  British 
origin.  Those  of  German  origin  were  the  second  largest  group  repre¬ 
senting  almost  6  per  cent  of  the  group.  Less  than  5  per  cent  were  of 
Slavic  origin  and  composed  the  third  largest  ethnic  group.  The  ethnic 
composition  of  Canada's  western  provinces  in  the  1961  census  showed  that 
48.6  per  cent  were  of  British  origin. ^  In  comparison,  the  composition 
of  this  group  of  educators  appears  to  have  an  over-representation  of 
members  of  British  origin. 

Religious  preference .  In  Table  III  the  data  are  reported  in 
regional  and  composite  summaries  because  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
Regions  II  and  III  there  are  separate  school  systems.  This  factor 
would  have  an  effect  on  the  number  of  respondents  stating  that  their 
religious  preference  was  Protestant.  However,  in  Regions  I  and  IV 
where  there  is  one  public  school  system,  over  90  per  cent  indicated 
that  their  religious  preference  was  Protestant. 


TABLE  III 

RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  OF  URBAN  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Religious 

Preference 

I 

Region 

II  III 

IV 

Total 

Protestant 

80 

103 

43 

34 

260 

Catholic 

2 

- 

- 

1 

3 

Hebrew 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

No  religious 

preference 

8 

1 

- 

— 

9 

Total 

90 

104 

43 

35 

272 

^-Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  Year  Book  1962.  (Ottawa: 
Queen's  Printer,  1962),  Appendix  II,  Subsection  6,  p.  1203. 
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The  educational  level  of  the  respondents  *  parents .  The  respond¬ 
ents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  highest  level  of  formal  education 
attained  by  each  of  their  parents.  Figure  1  shows  that  the  elementary 
school  was  the  level  attained  by  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  either  sex.  There  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  educational 
level  of  both  sexes  beyond  the  elementary  level.  Figure  1  clearly 
indicates  that  the  formal  educational  level  of  the  majority  of  the 
respondents’  parents  is  less  than  high  school  graduation.  This  sup¬ 
ports  the  hypothesis  that  the  majority  of  individuals  promoted  have 
non-professional  family  backgrounds.  Figure  1  also  shows  that  the 
female  parent  on  the  average  was  slightly  better  educated  than  the 
male  parent.  Within  this  group  the  educational  level  attained  by  the 
male  parent  exceeded  that  of  the  female  in  only  two  categories: 
some  high  school,  and  high  school  graduation. 

II.  MOTIVATION  TO  TEACHING  AS  A  CAREER 

Interest  in  teaching  as  a_  career .  Table  IV  shows  that  for  46 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  the  senior  high  school  period  was  the  period 
when  they  became  interested  in  teaching  as  a  career.  This  finding  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  considerable  support  from  the  fact  that  in  Table  V  one 
of  the  major  factors  shown  to  influence  the  respondents'  choice  of  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  career  was  their  "former  school  teachers". 

Table  IV  indicates  that  for  89  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  interest 
in  a  teaching  career  occurred  during  their  years  of  formal  education. 

For  the  majority  of  the  group  under  study  a  desire  for  a  teaching 
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TABLE  IV 

INTEREST  IN  TEACHING  AS  A  CAREER 


Formal  Education  Periods 

Number 

Per  cent 

Cumulative 
per  cent 

Before  high  school 

52 

19.1 

19.1 

Senior  high  school 

125 

46.0 

65.1 

University  undergraduate  years 

50 

18.4 

83.5 

University  graduate  years 

15 

5.5 

89.0 

Other : 

After  high  school 

6 

2.3 

91.3 

After  university  graduation 

5 

1.8 

93.1 

After  military  service 

8 

2.9 

96.0 

After  work  in  business  or 
industry 

8 

2.9 

98.9 

Work  as  YMCA  counsellor 

1 

.4 

99.3 

No  answer 

2 

.7 

100 
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career  appears  to  have  been  developed  prior  to  their  introduction  to 
any  other  occupation. 

Influences  on  career  choice.  Table  V  shows  the  respondents' 
answers  to  the  question,  "Who  or  what  influenced  your  choice  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career?"  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  for  the  respondents 
the  single  most  influential  factor  in  regards  to  vocational  choice  was 
their  "former  teachers".  Twenty-nine  per  cent  attributed  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  profession  to  former  teachers  while  another  11  per  cent 
listed  relatives  who  were  teachers  as  being  influential  in  their  choice 
of  teaching  as  a  career.  This  gives  a  cumulative  total  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  group,  the  highest  single  factor  listed  by  the  group. 

A  variety  of  factors  centering  on  the  nature  of  the  job  were 
listed  as  influential  by  25  per  cent  of  the  group.  These  factors  were: 
(1)  interest  in  youth  work,  (2)  security  associated  with  teaching, 

(3)  the  appeal  of  teaching,  and  (4)  the  appealing  training  period. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  that  they  could  not 
recall  who  or  what  influenced  their  choice. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND  OF  PRINCIPALS 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  of  principals .  In  order  to 
gain  a  measure  of  the  educational  background  of  urban  principals,  the 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  where  they  had  received  their 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Table  VI  shows  that  30.5  per  cent 
received  their  early  education  within  the  school  district  they  now 
serve  as  principal.  A  total  of  86  per  cent  were  educated  within  the 
provincial  school  system  they  now  serve. 
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TABLE  V 

WHO  OR  WHAT  INFLUENCED  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  TEACHING  AS  A  CAREER? 


Factors 

Total 

Per  cent 

Who 

Former  teachers 

79 

29.0 

Parents  and  family  members 

33 

12.1 

Family  members  who  were  teachers 

30 

11.0 

Clergy 

2 

.7 

Friends  1  .4 


What 


Interest 

in  work  with  youth 

19 

7.0 

Security 

associated  with  teaching 

17 

6.3 

Conditions  during  the  depression 

14 

5.2 

Appeal  of 

teaching 

11 

4.0 

Appeal  of 

training  period 

11 

4.0 

Teaching 

experience  in  military  life 

8 

2.9 

Temporary  job  or  stepping  stone  to  other  profession 

7 

2.6 

Advice  of 

counsellor 

6 

2.2 

Social  nature  of  teaching 

5 

1.8 

Bursary  or  loan  with  agreement  to  teach 

4 

1.5 

Teaching 

and  group  work  (i.e.  cubs,  Sunday  School) 

3 

1.1 

Difficulty  in  entering  other  profession 
(chose  teaching  as  substitute) 

3 

1.1 

Experience  as  staff  assistant  at  university 

1 

.4 

Physical 

handicap 

1 

.4 

Could  not 

recall 

17 

6 . 3 
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TABLE  VI 

WHERE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
OF  URBAN  PRINCIPALS  WAS  OBTAINED 


Number 

Per  cent 

Within 

the  present  school  district 

83 

30.5 

Within 

the  province 

151 

55.5 

In  other  Canadian  provinces 

29 

10.6 

Outside 

Canada:  Britain 

4 

1.8 

Australia 

1 

.3 

New  Zealand 

1 

.3 

Other : 

Elementary  within  the  present 
school  district  and  secondary 
within  the  province 

2 

.7 

Elementary  within  the  province 
and  secondary  within  the  school 
district 

1 

.3 

Full  time  employment  prior  to  teaching .  Table  VII  lists  the 
kinds  of  full  time  employment  in  which  the  respondents  engaged  prior 
to  their  entry  into  the  teaching  profession.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  group  under  study  indicated  that  they  had  engaged  in  various 
occupations  before  teaching  school.  Of  these  occupations  farming  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  prevalent  single  occupation  from  which  teaching 
personnel  have  been  drawn. 

It  was  also  found  that  those  who  engaged  in  other  occupations 
prior  to  teaching  represented  a  continuum  as  far  as  age  was  concerned 
from  28  years  to  58  years  with  a  majority  in  the  older  age  group  on 
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TABLE  VII 

KINDS  OF  FULL  TIME  EMPLOYMENT  ENGAGED  IN  PRIOR 
TO  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 


Kinds  of  employment  Number  involved 


Farming  12 
Clerk  in  store  7 
Salesman  6 
Logging-lumber  mill  work  5 
Civil  service  5 

Bank  clerk  3 
Office  clerk  3 
Wholesale  manager  2 
Commercial  fishing  2 
Meat  retail  (butcher)  2 

Bread  deliverer  1 
Hotel  worker  1 
Meter  reader  1 
Baker's  assistant  1 
Upholsterer  1 

Electrician  1 
Interior  decorator  1 
Carpenter  1 
Sign  painter  1 
Plumber  1 

Forest  conservationist  1 
Railway  1 
Analytical  chemist  1 
Research  chemist  1 
Oil  field  worker  1 

Municipal  worker  1 
Private  music  teacher  1 
Recreation  supervisor  1 
Clergyman  1 
Retail  store  manager  1 

Building  supplies  clerk  1 
Garage  station  attendant  1 
Accountant  1 
Multiple  jobs — listed  a  succession  of  jobs  10 
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the  continuum.  They  may  have  been  due  to  economic  conditions  such  as 
the  depression  of  the  1930 ?s. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  a  majority  of  those  who  were  promoted 
to  the  pr incipalship  have  confined  their  occupational  experience  to 
one  vocation,  namely  teaching. 

Military  service,  teacher  training ,  and  degrees.  Of  the  re¬ 
spondents  surveyed,  39.5  per  cent  indicated  that  they  had  served  in  the 
armed  forces.  An  overview  of  Table  VIII  shows  that  a  majority  of 
those  completing  teacher  training  prior  to  their  war  service  were  not 
well  qualified.  It  also  shows  that  85  per  cent  obtained  one  or  more 
university  degrees  after  war  service.  This  seems  to  indicate  the 
degree  to  which  this  group  of  respondents  may  have  perceived  how  poten¬ 
tially  important  qualifications  were  in  the  teaching  profession  and 
perhaps  for  their  vertical  mobility  in  the  profession. 


TABLE  VIII 

MILITARY  SERVICE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING 


Served  in  the  Armed  Forces  107 


Completed  teacher  training: 

Before  military  service  55 

After  military  service  52 


Completed  one  or  more  university  degrees: 

Before  military  service  16 

After  military  service  70 

One  degree  prior  to  military  service  and 

a  second  degree  after  military  service  21 


* 
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IV .  SUMMARY 

Most  urban  principals  in  public  school  systems  in  Western  Canada 
are  male,  are  married,  have  British  origins,  and  come  from  non-pro¬ 
fessional  family  backgrounds.  Their  educational  background  is  confined 
to  their  own  province  with  one-third  of  them  having  been  educated 
within  the  urban  school  system  they  now  serve  as  principal. 

For  many  principals  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career  appears  to 
have  originated  in  their  later  high  school  years.  This  finding  appears 
to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major  factors  influencing 
this  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career  was  their  former  teachers  and 
relatives  who  were  teachers. 

For  most  principals  teaching  has  been  their  only  occupation. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  profession  from  other  vocations  come  from  a 
variety  of  careers  in  agriculture,  business,  and  industry. 

Related  studies  on  the  vocational  careers  of  principals  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  teaching  personnel  who  were  promoted  to  the  principal~ 
ship  indicated  that  they  did  not  anticipate  teaching  as  a  career  until 
after  university  graduation. ^  In  comparison,  a  majority  of  principals 
in  this  study  indicated  an  early  interest  in  teaching  as  a  career  choice. 
Most  of  those  who  served  in  the  military  forces  completed  their  teacher 
training  prior  to  war  service  and  obtained  a  university  education  in 
the  post  war  period. 

2 

L.  A.  Berry  and  Henry  J.  Otto,  "The  Vocational  Careers  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,"  Elementary  School  Journal ,  LIV  (January, 
1954);  and  Maurice  S.  Norton,  "The  Vocational  Careers  and  Preparation 
of  Beginning  Elementary  School  Principals  in  Texas,"  unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  University  of  Texas,  1953. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CAREER  PATTERN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

This  chapter  presents  an  analysis  in  summarized  form  of  the 
career  patterns  of  urban  principals  which  led  them  to  their  first 
promotion  to  the  principalship . 

In  this  study  of  the  career  pattern  of  the  principal,  the 
respondents  were  requested  to  give  an  account  of  the  formal  pro¬ 
cedures  they  used,  if  any,  in  their  vertical  mobility  and  their  per¬ 
ceptions  of  why  they  were  successful  candidates  to  the  principalship. 

I.  AGE  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

Age .  An  analysis  of  Table  IX  indicates  that  few  urban  principals 
received  their  promotions  prior  to  30  years  of  age.  The  majority  (39.3 
per  cent)  were  promoted  between  the  ages  of  30  and  39,  with  a  median  age 
of  37.  Slightly  fewer  (33.9  per  cent)  received  principalships  within 
the  age  range  of  40  to  49,  with  a  median  age  of  42. 


TABLE  IX 

AGE  AT  PROMOTION 


Range  (years) 

Median  age 

Number 

Per  cent 

20  -  29 

28 

20 

7.3 

30  -  39 

37 

107 

39.3 

40  -  49 

42 

92 

33.9 

50  -  59 

54 

53 

19.5 

4 


■ 
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In  the  age  range  of  50  to  59  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  promotions  with  19.5  per  cent  of  the  group  attaining  principal- 
ships  at  a  median  age  of  54. 

Marital  status .  Table  X  illustrates  that  75  per  cent  of  urban 
principals  were  married,  20  per  cent  were  single,  less  than  2  per  cent 
were  widowed,  and  4  per  cent  indicated  that  their  marital  status  was 
other  than  the  aforementioned  three  categories  but  did  not  reveal  the 
exact  nature  of  their  marital  status. 


TABLE  X 

MARITAL  STATUS  AT  PROMOTION 


Status 

Number 

Per  cent 

Single 

54 

19.9 

Married 

204 

75.0 

Widow(er) 

3 

1.1 

Other 

11 

4.0 

II.  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Years  of  teaching  experience .  Some  principals  received  their 
principalships  earlier  in  their  career  than  did  other  principals.  An 
analysis  of  the  years  of  teaching  experience  prior  to  promotion  reveals 
that  promotion  to  the  principalship  is  related  to  the  type  of  school. 
Table  XI  shows  that  those  promoted  to  the  elementary  principalship  had 
received  their  promotions  earlier  in  their  careers  than  did  principals 
in  other  types  of  schools.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  elementary  prin¬ 
cipals  received  their  promotions  within  15  or  fewer  years  of  teaching 
experience . 
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YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 
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Table  XI  indicates  that  for  those  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  schools  which  register  junior  high  school  grades,  the  number  of  years 
of  experience  increased  as  the  type  of  school  changed  from  an  elementary- 
junior  high  through  to  the  junior-senior  high  school  The  majority  of 
those  promoted  to  the  principalship  in  these  types  of  schools  had  at 
least  20  years  of  teaching  experience  before  promotion. 

Promotions  to  the  senior  high  school  principalship  were  attained 
by  persons  with  slightly  fewer  years  of  teaching  experience  than  those 
of  their  counterparts  in  the  junior  high  field  of  education.  Senior 
high  principals  had  a  median  of  18  years  of  teaching  experience  prior  to 
promotion. 


III.  QUALIFICATIONS 

Qualifications  held  at  the  time  of  promotion.  Table  XII  shows 
that  94.1  per  cent  held  one  or  more  university  degrees  at  the  time  of 
promotion  to  the  position  of  principal  for  the  first  time.  The  re¬ 
spondents  who  held  no  university  degree  all  indicated  that  they  were 
working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  at  the  time  of  their  first 
appointment  to  the  principalship.  Within  the  group  holding  university 
degrees,  21.4  per  cent  held  graduate  degrees  at  the  time  of  promotion. 
The  data  also  revealed  that  of  those  holding  graduate  degrees,  43.1  per 
cent  were  elementary  school  principals. 

Qualifications  sought  at  promotion  or  since  promotion.  The 


data  in  Table  XIII  show  that  43.3  per  cent  of  the  respondents  sought 
higher  qualifications  at  the  time  of  promotion  or  since  their  promotion. 
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TABLE  XII 

QUALIFICATIONS  HELD  AT  TIME  OF  PROMOTION 


Degree(s)  held 

Number 

Per  cent 

One  Bachelor  Degree 

109 

40.0 

Two  Bachelor  Degrees 

89 

32.7 

One  Master  Degree 

53 

19.5 

Two  Master  Degrees 

5 

1.9 

No  Degree 

16 

5.9 

TABLE  XIII 

QUALIFICATIONS  SOUGHT  AT  PROMOTION  OR  SINCE  PROMOTION 


Begree(s) 

At 

promotion 

Since 

promotion 

Total 

First  Bachelor 

16 

— 

16 

Second  Bachelor 

23 

- 

23 

Master  Degree 

47 

22 

69 

Doctorate 

1 

2 

3 

Diploma  of: 

Educational  Administration 

7 

— 

7 

Elementary  Education 

1 

— 

7 

Total 

95 

24 

119 

38 

The  majority  within  this  group  (67.8  per  cent)  indicated  that  they 
sought  either  graduate  degrees  or  diplomas. 

These  findings  support  the  hypothesis  that  individuals  who 
were  promoted  were  those  who  had  at  least  one  undergraduate  degree  and 
indicated  they  were  working  on  higher  qualifications. 

IV.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  VACANCY 

Sources  of  knowledge  of  the  vacancy .  The  principals  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  source  of  their  knowledge  of  the  vacancy  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  they  were  eventually  promoted.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of 
those  responding  stated  that  a  formal  central  office  administrative  bul 
letin  was  a  source.  For  25.7  per  cent  of  the  respondents,  personal  con 
tact  with  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  and  supervisor 
proved  to  be  their  source  of  information  of  promotional  opportunities. 

Table  XIV  shows  that  for  many  in  the  group  their  own  knowledge 
of  opportunities  within  the  district  or  school  proved  to  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  for  them.  Still  others  stated  that  they  simply  submitted  a 
general  application  and  took  a  chance. 

The  data  indicate  that  knowledge  of  the  vacancy  is  gained 
through  a  variety  of  both  formal  and  informal  sources. 

V.  APPLICATION  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Formal  applications.  It  was  found  that  64.3  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  submitted  formal  applications.  The  remainder  (35.7  per 
cent)  of  the  group  stated  that  they  submitted  no  application  but  re¬ 
ceived  a  promotion  to  the  principalship . 
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TABLE  XIV 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  REGARDING  THE  POSITION 


Source 

Respondents 
listing  source 

School  board  or  Superintendent's 
bulletin 

93 

Superintendent  (personally)  offered 
the  position 

54 

Made  a  general  application 

22 

Promotion  (no  application  or  knowledge 
of  vacancy 

19 

Assistant  Superintendent  or  Supervisor 

16 

On  staff  as  vice-principal 

16 

Common  knowledge  in  district 

13 

As  a  teacher  on  staff 

6 

School  board  member 

6 

Advertised  in  newspaper 

4 

As  vice-principal  in  school  system 

4 

My  principal 

2 

Teachers'  periodical 

1 

Principal  of  night  school 

1 

Could  not  remember 

15 

Number 


Per  cent 
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Submitted  formal  applications  175  64.3 

No  formal  application  97  35.7 

Sources  of  encouragement .  In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  these  respondents  were  encouraged  to  apply  and  by  whom  they 
were  encouraged,  they  were  requested  to  list  the  positions  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  suggested  that  they  apply.  Of  the  total  number  of  re¬ 
spondents,  107  (61.1  per  cent)  indicated  that  they  had  been  encouraged. 
Their  responses  shown  in  Table  XV  indicate  that  central  administrative 
office  personnel  and  principals  were  responsible  for  providing  this 
encouragement.  What  is  perhaps  also  significant  in  these  data  is  the 
number  of  principals  (38.9  per  cent)  who  indicated  that  they  had  not 
been  encouraged  and  appear  to  have  achieved  appointments  through  their 
own  initiative. 


TABLE  XV 

SOURCES  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 


Source 

Number  of  times 
source  was  listed 

Superintendent 

46 

Assistant  Superintendent 

18 

Supervisor 

3 

Principal 

44 

School  Board  Chairman 

1 
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VI.  REASONS  FOR  PROMOTION 

Reasons  for  selection  for  promotion.  Principals  were  requested 
to  give  some  indication  of  what  they  perceived  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  selected  for  promotion.  The  data  in  Table  XVI  show  that  20.2  per 
cent  attributed  their  promotion  to  leadership  ability  while  an  almost 
equal  number  (19.5  per  cent)  attributed  promotion  to  a  successful  vice- 
principalship .  In  view  of  the  fact  that  83  per  cent  of  the  group  had 
served  in  the  vice-principalship ,  it  was  a  position  which  was  perceived 
as  being  crucial  or  influential  to  advancement  by  a  minority  of  the 
group  which  had  held  a  vice-principalship. 

An  interesting  point  is  that  no  one  factor  was  perceived  to  be 
influential  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  respondents,  but  rather  the 
whole  group  perceived  a  mosaic  of  influential  factors.  This  question 
was  not  answered  by  9.6  per  cent  of  the  group  under  study. 

Letters  of  recommendation.  Principals  made  little  use  of  the 
practice  of  submitting  letters  of  recommendation  with  their  applications. 
Table  XVII  reveals  that  10.6  per  cent  of  the  principals  used  one  or 
more  letters  of  recommendation.  Principals  and  superintendents  were 
the  main  sources  of  reference. 

VII.  CAREER  PATTERN  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION 

Administrative  positions .  Principals  were  asked  to  list  in 
chronological  order  any  administrative  position  held  prior  to  their 
promotion  to  the  urban  principalship .  Eighty-five  per  cent  had  served 
in  one  or  more  administrative  positions. 
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TABLE  XVI 

PRINCIPALS’  PERCEPTIONS  OF  REASONS  FOR  PROMOTION 


Reason 

Number 

Per  cent 

Demonstrated  leadership  qualities  and 
organizational  ability 

55 

20.2 

A  successful  vice-principal 

53 

19.5 

Good  teaching  record 

28 

10.3 

Qualifications  and  seniority 

28 

10.3 

Recommendations  of  my  principal 

14 

5.2 

Service  in  the  district 

13 

4.8 

Good  teaching  record  and  qualifications 

12 

4.4 

Recommendations  of  superintendent,  assistant 
superintendent,  or  supervisor 

11 

4.1 

Experience  in  special  areas  of  education 

9 

3.3 

Successful  counsellor,  consultant,  or 
department  head 

4 

1.5 

Lack  of  good  applications  from  other  teaching 
personnel 

3 

1.1 

Previous  experience  as  rural  principal 

2 

.7 

Showed  interest  in  position,  not  afraid  of  challeng 

e  2 

.7 

Administrative  work  in  night  school 

1 

.3 

Persistent  application 

1 

.3 

Did  not  answer 

26 

9.6 

Could  not  say 

10 

3.7 

3t  lie, ass  tJns>bn  mrifaifcae  *Bok3*ba*ntB039  r 
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TABLE  XVII 

LETTERS  OF  RECOMMENDATION 


Source 

Number  of  letters 
attributed  to  source 

Superintendent 

12 

Principal 

19 

University  professor 

4 

Clergy 

3 

Business  personnel 

2 

Secretary-treasurer  of  School 

Board  1 

YMCA  secretary 

1 

Military  personnel 

1 

Did  not  list  references 

2 

Total 

45a 

Some  respondents  used  more  than  one  letter,  thus 
the  total  exceeds  28  (the  number  of  respondents  submitting 
letters  of  recommendation) . 
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Table  XVIII  shows  that  principal  career  patterns  are,  for  the 
most  part,  confined  to  one  type  of  school.  The  progress  from  adminis*- 
trative  positions  in  the  elementary  school  through  the  junior  high 
school  to  the  senior  high  school  was  not  evident,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 
These  findings  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  career  patterns  of 
senior  high  school  principals  have  progressed  from  the  elementary  school 
principalship  to  the  senior  high  school  principalship . 

Principals  spent  an  average  of  four  years  in  administrative 
positions  other  than  the  principalship.  An  average  of  two  administra^ 
tive  positions  were  held  by  this  group  prior  to  promotion  to  the  prin- 
cipalship . 

Present  position.  A  survey  of  Table  XIX  shows  that  the  present 
positions  held  by  principals  ranged  from  small  elementary  schools  of 
less  than  five  teachers  to  large  secondary  schools  of  forty  or  more 
teachers.  This  table  also  shows  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  median 
number  of  teachers  under  supervision  from  elementary  through  to  senior 
high  school. 

School  size  and  previous  position.  When  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  size  of  the  school  in  the  last  position  held  as  vice-principal 
and  the  present  position  held,  the  data  revealed  that  33.3  per  cent 
moved  to  larger  schools. 

Among  the  junior-senior  and  senior  high  school  principals,  only 
two  of  the  group  moved  to  a  principalship  smaller  than  the  schools  in 
which  they  were  vice-principal.  The  principals  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  rarely  were  promoted  to  larger  schools  as  principals.  This 
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TABLE  XVIII 

TYPES  AND  FREQUENCY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  HELD 
BY  PRINCIPALS  PRIOR  TO  THEIR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  URBAN  PRINCIPALSHIP 


Type  of  position 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Present 
-  El. -Jr 
High 

Principalship 

Jr.  Jr. -Sr. 

High  High 

Sr. 

High 

Rural  principal 

12 

1 

3 

2 

— 

Rural  (centralized)  Vice-Prin 

.  1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Elementary  Vice-principal 

126 

2 

2 

1 

— 

Elementary  Principal 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Elementary  Consultant 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elementary  Supervisor 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Elem.-Jr.  High  Vice-Principal 

41 

16 

6 

2 

1 

Elem.-Jr.  High  Principal 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Elem.-Jr.  High  Consultant 

8 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Jr.  High  Vice-principal 

1 

4 

9 

3 

1 

Jr.  High  Principal 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Jr.  High  Consultant 

— 

- 

- 

— 

2 

Jr.  High  Counsellor 

4 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Jr. -Sr.  High  Vice-principal 

— 

1 

- 

18 

- 

Jr. -Sr.  High  Principal 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Jr. -Sr.  High  Dept.  Head 

6 

1 

2 

6 

3 

Jr. -Sr.  High  Counsellor 

— 

— 

•  — 

1 

— 

Sr.  High  Dept.  Head 

— 

— 

- 

2 

1 

Sr.  High  Vice-principal 

- 

- 

2 

4 

12 

Sr.  High  Principal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Summer  School  Principal 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Night  School  Principal 

2 

- 

— 

1 

— 

Vocational  School  Principal 

— 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Head  Teacher 

5 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Superintendent 

“ 

1 

4  3  H 
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FIGURE  2 

THE  CAREER  PATTERNS  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
AND  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  HELD 
PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 
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TABLE  XIX 

TYPE  OF  SCHOOL  AND  NUMBER  OF  FULL  TIME  TEACHERS 
UNDER  SUPERVISION  IN  PRESENT  POSITION 


Number  of 

Teachers 

Elemen¬ 

tary 

Present 

Elem.- 
Jr.  High 

Principalship 

Jr.  Jr. -Sr. 

High  High 

Sr.  Spec. 
High  Ed . 

1-5 

18 

6-10 

45 

3 

2 

11-15 

67 

3 

1 

1 

16-20 

45 

1 

5 

3 

21-25 

12 

6 

5 

1 

26-30 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

31-35 

1 

1 

2 

1 

36-40 

1 

4 

3 

41-45 

1 

4 

2 

46-50 

1 

4 

2 

51-55 

2 

56-60 

3 

61-65 

1 

2 

66-70 

2 

71-75 

1 

1 

76-80 

1 

81-85 

1 

86-90 

91-over 

1(146) 

Median  number  of 
teachers  under 
supervision 

12 

21 

24 

44 

49 
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may  be  due  to  the  rapid  growth  in  urban  centers  and  the  trend  toward 
construction  of  new  and  smaller  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in 
the  ever  expanding  urban  areas.  The  data  regarding  school  size  and 
previous  position  are  reported  in  Table  XX. 

Promotions  within  the  school  district .  Table  XXI  reveals  that 
98.8  per  cent  of  the  urban  principals  were  appointed  from  their  present 
school  district  staff,  while  9.6  per  cent  were  on  the  staff  of  the 
school  they  now  serve  as  principal.  This  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
the  career  patterns  of  the  majority  of  those  promoted  to  administrative 
positions  are  centered  on  one  school  system. 

Length  of  time  in  present  position.  This  study  is  limited  to 
those  who  were  promoted  to  their  first  principalship  in  the  last  eight 
years.  Table  XXII  shows  that  63.6  per  cent  of  the  group  under  study 
had  served  less  than  four  years  in  the  present  position.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  number  of  factors  one  of  which  is  the  sudden  expansion  in 
school  population  in  the  1960’s  resulting  in  more  school  construction 
and  more  job  opportunities  for  administrators. 

For  190  principals  (69.9  per  cent)  in  this  group  the  present 
position  was  the  first  principalship.  Of  the  remaining  82  principals, 

9  had  served  in  small  rural  schools  as  principals,  3  had  held  principal 
ships  in  large  schools  in  centers  outside  the  present  school  district, 
and  the  remaining  69  had  served  in  other  principalships  within  the 
present  urban  school  district  since  their  first  promotion  to  the  princi 
palship  in  1957. 


. 
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TABLE  XX 

COMPARISON  OF  SIZE  OF  PREVIOUS  POSITION  AS 
VICE-PRINCIPAL  WITH  PRESENT  POSITION 


Number 

Per  cent 

Moved  to  a  smaller  school 

122 

54.2 

Moved  to  a  larger  school 

75 

33.3 

Remained  in  the  same  school 

18 

8.0 

Moved  to  a  school  of  the  same  size 

6 

2.7 

Failed  to  answer  the  question 

4 

1.8 

Total 

225 

100.0 

TABLE  XXI 

PRINCIPAL  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THEIR 
AND  THE  STAFF  FROM  WHICH  THEY 

PRESENT  POSITIONS 

WERE  APPOINTED 

Number 

Cumulative 
Per  Cent 

From 

the  staff  of  the  present  school 

26 

9.6 

From 

the  staff  of  the  school  district 

243 

98.8 

From 

outside  the  school  district 

3 

100.0 
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TABLE  XXII 

NUMBER  OF  YEARS  AS  PRINCIPAL  IN  PRESENT  POSITION 


Number  of  years 

Number  of 
principals 

Per  cent 

Cumulative 
per  cent 

Less  than  1  year 

40 

14.7 

14.7 

1 

43 

15.8 

30.5 

2 

47 

17.3 

47.8 

3 

43 

15.8 

63.6 

4 

22 

8.0 

71.6 

5 

23 

8.5 

80.1 

6 

27 

9.9 

90.0 

7 

19 

7.0 

97.0 

8 

8 

3.0 

100.0 

Total 

272 

100.0 

Formal  procedures  used .  Table  XXIII  shows  the  procedures  by 
which  the  principals  acquired  their  present  positions.  The  submission 
of  an  application  was  the  most  prevalent  procedure  used.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  the  use  of  this  procedure. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  use  of  applications  by  those  who  for¬ 
merly  held  principalships  in  .the  system.  There  was  no  significant 
decline  in  the  number  receiving  automatic  promotions  in  either  group. 
Table  XXIII  shows  that  few  positions  were  acquired  by  transfers.  The 
transfers  were  confined  to  principals  who  were  appointed  to  newly 
constructed  schools  or  transferred  from  such  positions  as  summer  school 
principal,  consultant,  or  supervisor. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

PROCEDURES  TO  PROMOTION 


Procedure  used 

First 

principalship 

Succeeding 

urban 

principalships 

Total 

Application 

125 

40 

165 

Automatic  promotion 

63 

25 

88 

Automatic  transfer 

- 

10 

10 

Requested  transfer 

- 

7 

7 

Other: 

Death  of  principal 

1 

- 

1 

Vice-principalship 

abolished 

1 

— 

1 

Total 

190 

82 

272 

In  most  systems  school  district  policy  requires  applications. 
This,  however,  only  seems  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  career  mobility 
of  the  largest  group  was  achieved  through  each  individual’s  initiative 
through  the  use  of  formal  procedures. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

The  majority  of  urban  principals  were  between  30  and  49  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  promotion  and  more  were  in  the  30-39  age  group 
than  in  any  other.  Most  urban  principals  were  married  when  they  were 
promoted  to  the  principalship . 

Elementary  principals  received  promotions  with  15  years  or  less 
teaching  experience.  Senior  high  principals  had  an  average  of  fewer 
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years  of  teaching  experience  than  those  principals  promoted  to  schools 
which  register  junior  high  school  grades.  A  high  percentage  of  those 
promoted  to  the  urban  principalship  held  at  least  a  bachelor  degree. 

Many  of  those  promoted  indicated  that  they  had  continued  to  work  to¬ 
wards  graduate  degrees  or  diplomas. 

Knowledge  of  the  vacancy  for  many  principals  was  the  central 
office  administrative  bulletin.  The  majority  of  principals  indicated 
a  variety  of  sources  of  information  regarding  the  vacancy.  A  majority 
of  principals  indicated  the  use  of  a  formal  application.  Many  princi¬ 
pals  were  encouraged  to  apply  for  promotion.  The  sources  of  encourage¬ 
ment  were,  in  the  main,  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents, 
and  principals. 

Some  principals  perceived  that  they  were  chosen  for  promotion 
because  they  demonstrated  leadership  qualities  while  others  attributed 
their  promotion  to  a  successful  vice-pr incipalship .  No  single  factor 
was  perceived  as  a  reason  for  promotion  by  any  large  percentage  of  the 
principals.  Few  principals  indicated  the  use  of  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.  But  for  those  who  did,  principals  and  superintendents  were  the 
main  sources  of  reference. 

Elementary  and  junior  high  principals  usually  received  promotions 
to  schools  smaller  than  those  in  which  they  were  vice-principals,  while 
their  counterparts  who  were  promoted  to  the  senior  high  principalship 
were  usually  promoted  to  larger  schools.  Rarely  are  urban  principals 
promoted  from  outside  the  school  district. 

An  analysis  of  the  career  patterns  of  most  urban  principals 
indicated  they  moved  to  the  principalship  after  an  average  time  of 
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4  years  in  other  administrative  positions.  The  present  position  for  a 
majority  of  the  principals  in  this  study  was  their  first  principalship . 
The  use  of  applications  was  prevalent  but  declined  for  those  whose 
present  position  was  not  the  first  principalship  in  the  school  system. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PARTICIPATION  IN  ACTIVITIES  IN  ADDITION  TO  TEACHING 

PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 

This  study  of  career  mobility  includes  both  an  examination  of 
career  patterns  and  the  attendant  degree  of  participation  in  extra- 
organizational  and  intra-organizational  activities  of  principals  prior 
to  promotion.  Do  those  who  advance  to  the  principalship  hold  major 
leadership  positions  within  the  educational  structure  and  in  their 
community  prior  to  their  promotion?  Were  there  indications  of  trends 
developing  in  relationship  to  their  activities  other  than  teaching? 

i 

What  did  the  candidate  perceive  as  being  influential  factors  to  visi¬ 
bility  and  advancement? 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  VI  is  to  answer  these  questions  and  to 
present  a  summary  of  opinions  of  principals  on  what  they  perceive  as 
acceptable  organizational  behavior  as  it  is  related  to  advancement. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  data  reported  in  the  tables  in  this 
chapter  are  given  in  regional  and  composite  summaries.  Each  of  the 
four  regions  corresponds  to  a  western  province  and  is  numbered  from 
west  to  east. 

I.  EXTRA-ORGANIZATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 

Community  organizations .  The  degree  of  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations  by  the  group  under  study  was  limited.  Table  XXIV 
reveals  that  the  total  percentage  participating  as  active  members  holding 
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TABLE  XXIV 

PARTICIPATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 


Organizations 

Region 
Active  Mem. 
No.  % 

I  N= 
Held 

No. 

=  90 

Office 

% 

Region 
Active  Mem. 
No.  % 

II  N= 
Held 

No. 

=104 

Office 

% 

Business 

4 

4.4 

3 

3.3 

4 

3.8 

3 

2.8 

Religious 

20 

22.2 

23 

25.6 

28 

26.9 

20 

19.2 

Community  recreation 

13 

14.4 

17 

18.8 

21 

20.1 

17 

16.3 

Health  and  Welfare 

9 

10.0 

8 

8.8 

9 

8.6 

5 

4.8 

Lodge  Fraternity 

12 

13.3 

10 

11.1 

9 

8.6 

8 

7.6 

Cultural 

7 

7.7 

1 

1.1 

13 

12.5 

— 

— 

Veteran  or  Patriotic 

2 

2.2 

3 

3.3 

7 

6.7 

3 

2.8 

Youth 

13 

14.4 

13 

14.4 

14 

13.4 

17 

16.3 

Other:  P.T.A. 

2 

2.2 

4 

4.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Militia 

- 

— 

3 

3.3 

— 

— 

1 

.9 

Political 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

- 

— 

1 

.9 

Service  Club 

- 

— 

4 

4.4 

— 

— 

2 

1.9 
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TABLE  XXIV  (continued) 


Organizations 

Region 
Active  Mem 
No.  % 

Ill  N= 
.  Held 

No. 

43 

Office 

% 

Region 
Active  Mem. 
No.  % 

IV  N= 
Held 
No. 

=35 

Office 

% 

Business 

1 

2.3 

— 

- 

4 

11.4 

1 

2.8 

Religious 

13 

30.2 

18 

41.8 

10 

28.5 

14 

40.0 

Community  recreation 

14 

32.5 

7 

16.2 

5 

14.2 

7 

20.0 

Health  and  Welfare 

5 

11.6 

3 

6.9 

2 

5.7 

2 

5.7 

Lodge  Fraternity 

3 

6.9 

7 

16.2 

5 

14.2 

4 

11.4 

Cultural 

5 

11.6 

4 

9.2 

10 

28.5 

3 

8.5 

Veteran  or  Patriotic 

3 

6.9 

1 

2.3 

1 

2.8 

2 

5.7 

Youth 

6 

13.9 

4 

9.2 

6 

17.1 

11 

31.4 

Other:  P.T.A. 

1 

2.3 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 

5.7 

Militia 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2.8 

Political 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Service  club 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1 

2.8 

i  ;  . 
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TABLE  XXIV  (continued) 


Total  N=272 


Organizations 

Active 

No. 

member 

% 

Held 

No. 

office 

% 

Business 

13 

4.7 

7 

2.5 

Religious 

71 

26.1 

75 

27.5 

Community  recreation 

53 

19.4 

48 

17.6 

Health  and  Welfare 

25 

9.1 

18 

6 . 6 

Lodge  Fraternity 

29 

10.6 

29 

10.6 

Cultural 

35 

12.8 

8 

2.9 

Veteran  or  Patriotic 

13 

4.7 

9 

3.3 

Youth 

39 

14.3 

45 

16.5 

Other:  P.T.A. 

3 

1.1 

6 

2.2 

Militia 

— 

— 

5 

1.8 

Political 

1 

.3 

2 

.7 

Service  club 

— 

— 

7 

2.5 

6.01 

5  jOI  3h  .  ,1 
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office  did  not  exceed  28  per  cent  in  any  one  category.  The  greatest 
number  of  respondents  were  involved  in  community  activities  which  cen¬ 
tered  on  religious  organizations.  A  total  of  26  per  cent  reported 
active  membership  while  27  per  cent  reported  holding  a  major  office 
in  religious  organizations. 

The  data  in  Table  XXIV  indicate  that  community  recreation  and 
youth  group  activities  were  the  second  and  third  community  organizations 
respectively  in  which  the  respondents  were  most  active  prior  to  promo¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  religious,  youth,  and  P.T.A.  organizations, 
participation  was  confined,  in  general,  to  active  membership  rather  than 
the  holding  of  an  office. 

A  comparison  of  the  data  in  Table  XXIV  shows  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  degree  of  participation  in  community  organizations  from 
region  to  region,  although  there  were  slight  variations  in  each  category. 

Community  problems .  In  order  to  gain  a  further  measure  of  parti¬ 
cipation  in  community  activities,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  list  any 
committee  or  commission  created  to  deal  with  problems  within  the  communi¬ 
ty,  on  which  they  served  before  promotion  to  the  principalship .  Secondly, 
they  were  asked  to  list  any  elective  or  appointive  office  which  they  held 
in  the  community.  An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the  first  question 
indicated  that  a  minority  (4.7  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  activities  of  this  type  within  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to 
promotion.  Table  XXV  shows  that  all  the  types  of  committees  on  which 
the  respondents  served,  with  the  exception  of  four,  were  directly  con¬ 


cerned  with  the  welfare  of  children. 
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TABLE  XXV 

PARTICIPATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 

PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 


Type  of  committee 

Office  held 

Number 

involved 

Region  I 

Juvenile  delinquency 

Executive  member 

2 

Community  center 

Director 

1 

Recreation  and  Parks 

Member 

1 

Local  provincial  centennial 

Member 

1 

Civic  chapter  of  Youth  Council 

Vice-President 

1 

Region  II 


Canadian  Native  Friendship 

Board  member 

1 

Pre-employment 

Chairman 

1 

Region  III 

Civic  Youth 

Member 

1 

Board  of  Family  Welfare 

Secretary 

1 

Region  IV 


Child  Guidance  Clinic 

Member 

1 

Mentally  Retarded 

V.-Pres . ,  Sec . 

1 

Kiwanis  Rep . -Guidance 

Chairman 

1 

Total 

13  4.7% 
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Community  elective  or  appointive  offices  held .  Table  XXVI 
shows  the  number  of  type  of  elective  or  appointive  offices  held  by  the 
members  of  the  group  under  study  within  five  years  prior  to  promotion 
or  at  the  time  of  promotion.  Of  the  total  group  under  study,  a  minority 
(3.3  per  cent)  served  in  an  elective  or  appointive  community  office 
prior  to  promotion. 

Professional  teacher  organizational  activities .  Although  87 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  served  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  member  or  executive  officer,  or  both,  one  or  more  times  in 
their  professional  organization,  only  34  per  cent  indicated  that  they 
served  in  this  capacity  within  five  years  of  their  promotion. 

Table  XXVII  reveals  that  in  Regions  I  and  III  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  respondents  were  involved  in  various  activities  of  their 
professional  organizations  than  in  Regions  II  and  IV. 

Table  XXVIII  shows  that  the  most  prevalent  single  type  of  in¬ 
volvement  within  the  professional  organization  was  "salary  negotiation". 
In-service  committee  work  was  the  second  highest  form  of  involvement 
listed  by  this  group. 

Table  XXIX  shows  that  the  offices  held  most  often  by  those  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  principalship  were  provincial  executive  positions,  the 
presidency  of  the  local  teachers'  association,  and  executive  positions 
in  the  local  teachers'  association. 

From  the  findings  in  Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  positions  held  by  the  respondents  with  the  most  frequency  in 
professional  organizations  were  either  as  salary  committee  members  or 
as  central  executive  officers  at  the  local  and  provincial  levels. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

COMMUNITY  ELECTIVE  OR  APPOINTIVE  OFFICES  HELD  BY  PRINCIPALS 
PRIOR  TO  OR  AT  THE  TIME  OF  PROMOTION 


Type  of  office 

I 

Regions 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Civic  parks  and  recreation  committee 

member 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Civic  Hospital  Executive  member 

— 

— 

1 

- 

Civic  Recreation  Board 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Civic  Library  Board 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Community  clubs  Executive  Committee 

member 

— 

— 

- 

1 

Civic  Government: 

Mayor 

- 

- 

— 

2 

Alderman 

— 

- 

- 

1 

Councillor 

- 

— 

— 

1 

PARTICIPATION 

TABLE 

OF  PRINCIPALS 

PRIOR  TO 

XXVII 

IN  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
PROMOTION 

Number  of  offices 
or  committees 

Number  of  respondents 
Regions 

I  II  III  IV 

serving 

Total 

1 

25 

18 

6 

6 

55 

2 

11 

6 

9 

2 

28 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Total 

40 

26 

17 

10 

93 

Per  cent 

44.4 

25.0 

39.5 

28.6 

34.1 

' 
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Although  in-service  activities  were  listed  by  the  second  highest 
number  of  respondents,  this  constituted  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  group  under  study.  Therefore,  the  hypothesis  that  since  1957  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  been  promoted  have  progressively  tended  to  center 
their  activities  on  in-service  education  rather  than  teacher  organiza¬ 
tional  work  is  not  supported  by  these  findings. 

Promotion  and  professional  organizational  activities .  An  over¬ 
view  of  Tables  XXVIII  and  XXIX  reveals  that  a  majority  of  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  to  the  principalship  who  were  engaged  in  professional 
organization  activities  were  most  actively  engaged  in  these  activities 
within  a  three  year  period  prior  to  their  promotion.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  minority  of  respondents  indicated  involvement  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizational  activities,  these  findings  provide  limited  support 
to  the  hypothesis  that  the  greater  the  positions  of  responsibility  with 
professional  organizations  or  groups,  the  more  immediate  is  advancement 
to  an  administrative  position. 

Although  direct  contact  may  or  may  not  have  been  made  with  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  through  these  activities,  the  fact  remains  that  promo¬ 
tion  followed  the  holding  of  these  officers  for  this  minority.  There¬ 
fore,  this  extra-organizational  activity  may  have  been  an  effective 
means  of  achieving  visibility. 

Trends .  A  survey  of  the  data  related  to  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations  in  which  respondents  either  held  elective  or 
appointive  offices  or  were  engaged  in  work  centered  on  community  problems, 
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revealed  that  since  1957  the  number  of  respondents  engaged  in  this  type 
of  extra-organizational  activity  was  less  than  5  per  cent  and  showed  no 
increase . 

A  review  of  the  data  collected  relating  to  activities  in  the 
teachers'  professional  organizations  revealed  that  for  this  group  the 
participation  increases  slightly  (less  than  10  per  cent)  after  promo¬ 
tion.  The  trend  was  toward  participation  in  salary  committee  work. 

II.  INTRA-ORGANIZATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Adult  education.  A  minority  (12.1  per  cent)  of  the  group  under 
study  was  involved  in  the  administration  and  organization  of  adult 
education  programs  within  a  five  year  period  prior  to  promotion,  as  is 
shown  below. 


I 

Regions 
II  III 

IV 

Total 

Per 

cent 

Number  of  principals 
involved  in  adult  education 

7 

11  6 

9 

33 

12.1 

The  findings  reported  in 

Table 

XXX  reveal 

that 

the  most 

.  frequent 

type  of  involvement  was  in  the  realm  of  teaching  rather  than  administra¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  four  respondents,  all  indicated  involvement 
in  only  one  capacity.  The  other  four  served  in  positions  involving 
administration  and  teaching  in  adult  education;  i.e.,  two  as  co-ordina- 
tors  and  instructors,  and  two  as  committee  members  and  instructors. 

Curriculum  revision  committee  participation .  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  group  indicated  that  they  had  been  involved  in  the  work  of  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  committees  within  five  years  prior  to  promotion.  The 
findings  in  Table  XXXI  show  that  a  greater  number  of  the  respondents  in 
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TABLE  XXX 

A  REGIONAL  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TYPE  OF  INVOLVEMENT  AND  FREQUENCY  OF 
PRINCIPAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 


OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

PRIOR 

TO 

PROMOTION 

Position 

Regions 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Chairman/Director 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Served  on  Committee 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Co-ordinator  of  programs 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Ins true tor /Teacher 

5 

8 

4 

6 

TABLE  XXXI 

A  REGIONAL  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PRINCIPALS  INVOLVED 
IN  CURRICULUM  REVISION  COMMITTEES  AND  THE  TYPE 
OF  INVOLVEMENT  PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 


Regions 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Curriculum 

Chairman 

1 

6 

1 

— 

Committee  member 

5 

10 

3 

8 

Provincial  Examination  Board 

Chairman 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Committee  member 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Total 

5 

18 

4 

9 

fiml  101  '  -)  .  Ji  i.:  oio- o  1 
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Regions  II  and  IV  were  engaged  in  this  type  of  intra-organizat ional 
activity  prior  to  promotion.  It  was  also  found  that  activities  of  this 
type  were  not  confined  to  principals  of  one  type  of  school  but  included 
respondents  who  were  promoted  to  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Specif ic  school  services .  In  order  to  gain  a  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  respondents  were  engaged  in  intra-organizational 
activities  of  their  schools,  and  in  the  areas  in  which  their  activities 
centered,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  type  and  number 
of  specific  services  for  which  they  were  responsible  prior  to  promo¬ 
tion.  (Table  XXXII)  Responsibility  for  one  or  more  services  within 
the  school  organization  was  indicated  by  75.7  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  . 


TABLE  XXXII 

A  REGIONAL  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  PROSPECTIVE 
PRINCIPALS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SCHOOL  SERVICES 


Regions 

I  II  III  IV  Total 

No .  %  No .  %  No .  %  No .  %  No .  % 


Principals  respon¬ 
sible  for  one  or 
more  school  ser- 


vices 

70 

77.8 

81 

77.9 

32 

74.5 

23 

65.8 

206 

75.7 

None 

20 

22.2 

23 

22.1 

11 

25.5 

12 

34.2 

66 

24.3 

68 


Role  played  in  school  activities .  To  gain  a  further  measure  of 
the  extent  of  prospective  principal  participation  in  intra-organizational 
activities,  the  respondents  were  requested  to  indicate  the  role  they 
played  in  school  activities  prior  to  their  promotion. 

1)  Athletic  activities .  Table  XXXIII  demonstrates  that  coaching 
interscholastic  sports  was  the  role  engaged  in  by  the  highest  percentage 
of  respondents  in  each  region,  ranging  from  37.7  per  cent  to  28.5  per 
cent.  An  overview  of  the  table  indicates  that  a  majority  (75  per  cent 
or  more)  of  the  respondents  were  actively  engaged  in  various  roles 
related  to  school  athletic  activities. 

When  a  comparison  of  the  degree  of  participation  among  the 
regions  is  made,  Table  XXXIII  indicates  a  fairly  consistent  percentage 
engaged  in  each  athletic  role  in  each  region. 

2)  Cultural  activities .  Table  XXXIV  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  respondents  involved  in  various  roles  related  to  activities  centered 
on  school  fairs,  pageants,  carnivals,  and  concerts  is  consistently 
higher  in  comparison  with  involvement  in  other  school  cultural  acti¬ 
vities  . 


3)  Student  clubs ,  Co-operatively  sponsored  activities ,  and 
School  Service  organizations .  Participation  by  prospective  principals 
in  various  phases  of  special  student  clubs  was  greater  than  in  the  co¬ 
operatively  sponsored  activities.  Table  XXXV  demonstrates  that  the 
roles  played  by  those  aspiring  to  the  principalship  in  these  school 
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activities  centered  on  directing  the  activity,  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  as  organizing  chairman  of  the  activity. 

4)  Special  activities ,  such  as  graduation  exercises ,  award  day , 
assemblies .  The  roles  played  by  prospective  principals  in  the  special 
activities  of  the  school  were  both  varied  and  extensive.  Table  XXXVI 
shows  that  the  number  of  principals  involved  in  various  roles  in  each 
region  was  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  This  table  also  shows  that  the 
number  in  each  region  engaged  in  specific  roles  is  relatively  consistent. 

5)  Student  council .  The  role  played  in  student  council  work  was 
not  extensive.  This  was  possibly  due  to  the  high  percentage  of  ele¬ 
mentary  principals  included  in  this  study.  For  those  who  did  engage  in 
directing  this  school  activity,  Table  XXXVII  shows  that  the  greatest 
number  played  the  role  of  advisor. 

6)  Social  activities ,  such  as  dances ,  picnics ,  et  cetera . 

Table  XXXVIII  indicates  that  a  majority  of  respondents  were  engaged  in 
various  roles  related  to  school  social  activities.  A  relatively  con¬ 
sistent  number  of  prospective  principals  were  engaged  in  such  roles  in 
each  region. 

Summary .  Tables  XXXIII  to  XXXVIII  inclusive  demonstrate 

that  the  major  areas  in  which  successful  candidates  to  the  principalship 
play  leadership  roles  were  the  same  in  each  region  and  centered  in  ath¬ 
letic  activities,  special  activities,  social  events,  and  school  pre¬ 
sentations  and  concerts.  These  findings  support  the  hypothesis  that 
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ROLE  PLAYED  BY  PRINCIPALS  IN  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 
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the  kinds  of  activities  personnel  participated  in  prior  to  promotion 
tend  to  be  of  the  same  kind  regardless  of  the  school  system. 

Intra-organizational  activities  and  promotion .  How  active  were 
principals  as  teachers  within  their  school  organization  prior  to  pro¬ 
motion?  Were  those  with  less  teaching  experience  more  active  than  their 
counterparts  with  a  greater  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience?  In 
order  to  answer  these  questions  a  comparison  was  made  of  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience  and  the  number  of  professional  activities  in  which  the 
respondents  were  actively  engaged. 

Table  XXXIX  shows  a  comparison  of  the  median  number  of  activities 
engaged  in  each  type  of  school.  The  number  and  type  of  activities  vary 
slightly  between  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

For  elementary  school  principals  the  median  number  of  activities 
increased  to  its  maximum  of  8  at  the  11  to  15  years  of  experience  range, 
then  decreased  in  number  as  the  years  of  teaching  experience  increased. 

Table  XXXIX  shows  the  median  number  of  activities  engaged  in  by 
junior  and  senior  high  school  principals  prior  to  promotion  was  reason¬ 
ably  constant  regardless  of  years  of  teaching  experience.  However,  the 
table  shows  that  those  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  junior  high  type 
of  schools  listed  the  greater  number  of  school  activities  than  did  their 
counterparts  in  the  elementary  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  hypothesis  that  teaching  personnel  who  engage  in  a  greater 
number  of  professional  activities  advance  to  administrative  positions 
in  less  time  than  do  individuals  who  participated  in  fewer  activities 
is  not  supported  in  relationship  to  participation  in  intra-organizational 


activities  as  revealed  here. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION, AND  THE  MEDIAN  NUMBER  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  ENGAGED  IN  PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 


Number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience 

Median  number 
Elementary 

of 

Jr 

activities  listed 
.  High  Sr.  High 

1  - 

5 

6 

9 

- 

6  - 

10 

8 

- 

6 

11  - 

15 

8 

8 

7 

16  - 

20 

6 

8 

4 

21  - 

25 

6 

8 

7 

26  - 

30 

5 

8 

9 

31  - 

over 

5 

9 

7 

Contact  with  educational  leaders .  A  minority  (35.6  per  cent) 
of  the  respondents  had  formal  contact  with  educational  leaders  through 
activities  other  than  teaching  prior  to  their  promotion.  The  number 
of  contacts  increased  from  28.8  per  cent  in  Region  I  to  a  high  of  51.4 
per  cent  in  Region  IV. 


Number  of  prin¬ 
cipals  reporting 
contact  with 
educational 
leaders 


Reg  ions 

I  II  III  IV  TOTAL 

26  (28.8%)  43  (41.3%)  20  (46.5%)  18  (51.4%)  107  (35.6%) 


Table  XL  shows 


that  in  most  regions  the  number  of  contacts  ranged 


from  one  to  four  with  a  majority  of  respondents  listing  one  contact. 


■ 
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TABLE  XL 

NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION  LISTED  PER  PRINCIPAL 


Number  of  contacts 
listed 

I 

(N=26) 

Regions 

II  III 

(N=43)  (N=20) 

IV 

(N=18) 

1 

13 

15 

8 

6 

2 

16 

14 

6 

7 

3 

9 

6 

4 

3 

4 

1 

6 

- 

1 

5 

— 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

26 

43 

20 

18 

The  positions  of  the 

educational 

leaders 

with  whom 

the  respond 

ents  indicated  contact  are  varied.  Table  XLI  shows  that  the  types  of 
educational  leaders  listed  most  frequently  were  district  supervisory 
personnel  and  local  principals.  A  high  percentage  of  those  who  had 
contacts  with  these  educational  leaders  indicated  that  they  had  dis¬ 
cussed  educational  topics  with  them.  Although  one  cannot  conclude  that 
these  contacts  had  an  effect  on  the  promotion  of  the  respondents,  they 
nevertheless  could  have  been  a  means  by  which  visibility  was  attained 
by  this  minority  of  the  respondents. 
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TABLE  XL I 

THE  POSITIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERS  CONTACTED  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  CONTACTS  LISTED  BY  THE  PRINCIPALS 

PRIOR  TO  PROMOTION 


Position 

I 

Regions 

II  III 

IV 

Total 

Superintendent 

6 

19 

5 

14 

44 

District  principals 

6 

14 

4 

4 

28 

Assistant  superintendent 

5 

11 

1 

4 

21 

Faculty  of  Education  members 

1 

13 

4 

2 

20 

District  supervisors 

6 

11 

1 

2 

18 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education 

1 

2 

4 

5 

12 

Department  of  Education  officials 

2 

7 

3 

— 

12 

School  Board  trustees 

5 

2 

2 

1 

10 

Department  of  Education  directors 

— 

8 

- 

1 

9 

Minister  of  Education 

2 

— 

2 

1 

5 

College  of  Education  officials 

2 

— 

1 

- 

3 

Consultants 

- 

1 

2 

- 

3 

Assistant  principals 

— 

1 

1 

- 

2 

High  school  inspector 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Adult  education  director 

— 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Education  fraternity  leader 

- 

1 

— 

— 

1 
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III.  PRINCIPAL  PERCEPTIONS  OF  INFLUENTIAL  FACTORS 
IN  RELATIONSHIP  TO  ADVANCEMENT 

Influential  factors  to  advancement .  Principals  were  requested 
to  select  and  rank  three  factors  which  influenced  their  acceptance  of 
an  administrative  position.  Some  respondents  failed  to  follow  the 
directions  given  in  the  questionnaire  for  this  question,  therefore  the 
number  of  respondents  is  reduced. 

Table  XLII  shows  that  the  factor,  the  "challenge  of  the  position", 
was  the  first  choice  of  a  greater  percentage  of  principals  in  all  regions 
than  any  other  factor.  The  number  ranking  this  factor  first  in  all  four 
regions  ranged  from  46.3  per  cent  to  59.3  per  cent. 

The  other  factor  which  rated  first  and  consistently  high  by 
respondents  in  all  four  regions  was  "encouragement  from  the  principal 
or  superiors".  The  regional  percentages  ranking  this  factor  first 
ranged  from  12.0  per  cent  to  26.8  per  cent.  The  factor  "encouragement 
of  the  principal  or  superiors"  was  rated  first  more  consistently  than 
the  factor  "salary",  whereas  the  factor  "salary"  was  rated  by  a  greater 
percentage  of  respondents  as  second  (19.0  to  26.8  per  cent),  and  third 
(26.0  to  34.3  per  cent),  choice. 

For  many  of  those  promoted  to  the  principalship  the  challenge  of 
the  position  was  a  paramount  influence.  From  these  findings  it  may  also 
be  concluded  that  educational  superiors  do  influence  the  career  mobility 
of  many  who  achieve  promotion.  One  of  the  most  significant  findings 
seems  to  be  the  rating  which  "salary"  received  as  an  influential  factor. 
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Of  these  three  highest  factors,  the  influence  of  salary  was  superseded 
by  the  influence  of  the  intrinsic  factors  of  challenge  and  encouragement. 

Perceived  factors  influencing  upward  mobility .  As  a  comparison 
of  what  were  the  major  motivating  factors  related  to  acceptance  of  an 
administrative  position,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  give  their  per¬ 
ceptions  of  what  factors  aided  principals  in  the  achievement  of  their 
promotion.  Table  XLIII  indicates  that  "teaching  ability"  was  perceived 
as  the  factor  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  career  mobility  by  a 
greater  number  of  principals  (53.3  to  74.2  per  cent)  than  any  other 
factor.  The  data  in  Table  XLIV  show  that  the  factors  "contributions 
to  the  school  program"  and  "aid  within  the  school  organization"  and 
"teaching  service  to  the  district",  were  selected  as  having  a  great 
influence  by  a  relatively  consistent  percentage  of  the  respondents  in 
all  regions.  The  number  of  respondents  selecting  these  factors  as 
having  some  influence  ranged  from  14.4  per  cent  to  54.8  per  cent  of 
the  group  under  study. 

The  factors  "interest  in  community  affairs"  and  "contact  with 
educational  leaders"  were  not  perceived  as  having  a  great  influence  but 
as  factors  of  some  influence.  Table  XLIII  shows  that  the  percentage 
who  perceived  these  factors  as  having  some  influence  varied  consider¬ 
ably  among  regions,  ranging  from  22.1  per  cent  to  51.4  per  cent. 

What  appears  to  be  significant  in  these  findings  is  that  in¬ 
volvement  in  extra-organizational  activities  was  not  perceived  by  the 
respondents  as  having  as  great  an  influence  on  advancement  as  did 
intra-organizational  work. 
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IV.  PRINCIPAL  PERCEPTION  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 
AS  RELATED  TO  ADVANCEMENT 

Since  this  study  is  based  on  career  mobility  and  factors  which 
may  influence  recognition  in  a  large  school  system,  it  seems  useful  to 
follow  with  an  investigation  of  the  generalized  opinions  about  career 
mobility  held  by  the  respondents. 

Presthus  suggests  that  large  organizations  evoke  in  men  certain 
modal  patterns  of  accommodation. ^  The  type  of  accommodation  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relationship  to  this  study  would  be  that  described  by  Pres¬ 
thus  as  the  "upward  mobile". 

On  this  theoretical  basis  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  those  who  rise  to  the  top  in  a  large  organization,  such  as  an 
urban  school  system,  would  hold  certain  attitudes  toward  career  mobility 

that  would  be  similar  to  those  attributed  to  "upward  mobile  types"  in 

2 

the  literature.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  group  under 
study  held  similar  attitudes,  the  principals  were  asked  to  react  to  a 
series  of  statements.  Some  of  these  statements  attempted  to  test 
generalized  opinions  about  organizational  behavior  while  others  were 
directed  specifically  to  opinions  about  achieving  visibility  within 
an  organization. 

"''Robert  Presthus,  The  Organizational  Society  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1962),  p.  166. 

2 

Robert  Presthus,  Men  at  the  Tog  (New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1964),  p.  348. 
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Expressions  of  opinion  may  sometimes  seem  inconsistent  with 
reality.  They  are,  however,  very  often  vigorously  held  in  principle 
and  may  influence  a  great  deal  of  behavior  within  a  large  organization 
such  as  a  school  system.  Therefore,  these  responses  should  reveal,  to 
some  extent,  the  context  within  which  the  principals,  as  respondents, 
must  work  and  their  attitudes  related  to  mobility  in  their  profession. 

Selfless  service  to  the  job .  The  typical  "upward  mobile"  is 

described  in  the  literature  as  one  who  is  distinguished  by  "high  morale 

3 

and  job  satisfaction".  He  is  aware  that  "selfless  service"  is  both 
necessary  and  functional  for  career  mobility  in  large  organizations. 

In  Table  XLIV  the  data  reveal  that  among  the  principals  there  is  a  large 
proportion  (77  to  95  per  cent)  who  responded  affirmatively  to  all  three 
questionnaire  items  centered  on  job  dedication. 

Viewed  in  a  comparative  behavioral  context  it  appears  that  a 
majority  of  the  principals  express  agreement  with  the  statements  that 
center  on  the  idea  that  a  teacher  should  be  completely  committed  to 
the  job. 

Organizational  behavior ♦  The  data  in  Table  XLV  reveal  that  a 
high  percentage  (91.9  per  cent)  of  principals  rejected  the  negative 
statement  (Item  11)  while  the  statement  in  Item  6  was  accepted  by  83 
per  cent  of  the  group.  The  responses  to  statements  6  and  11  appear  to 
reflect  the  typical  upward  mobile  attitude  of  "conformity  to  the 

3 

Pres thus,  The  Organizational  Society 3  op.  cit.3  p.  167. 
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TABLE  XL IV 

SELFLESS  SERVICE  TO  THE  JOB 


Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

1.  A  teacher  should  show  initia¬ 
tive  and  a  willingness  to  work 
in  all  school  activities 

77.6 

18.4 

4.0 

3.  A  teacher  should  be  dedicated 
to  his  profession  and  have  an 
intense  interest  in  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  grade  level 

95.5 

1.2 

3.3 

13.  A  teacher  should  place  the 
welfare  of  the  students  and 
the  interests  of  the  school 
before  personal  interests 

77.6 

5.9 

16.5 

TABLE  XLV 

ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR 

Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

6.  A  teacher  should  try  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  his  superiors 

83.5 

9.9 

6 . 6 

12.  A  teacher  should  recognize 
that  taking  advantage  of  any 
situation  by  which  his 
leadership  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  may  be  of  value  to 
him 

54.4 

29.7 

15.9 

11  A  teacher  should  not  hesitate 
to  depart  from  official  proce¬ 
dures  if  it  means  that  ad¬ 
vantages  will  result  in  his 
favor 

3.7 

91.9 

4.4 
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4 

organization  and  impatience  with  those  who  dissent".  The  responses 
to  Item  12,  however,  express  agreement  by  some  principals  (54.4  per  cent) 
that  "honest  divergence"  is  acceptable  when  'leadership  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  '  . 

Organizational  relationships .  One  of  the  significant  character¬ 
istics  attributed  to  the  upward  mobile  is  his  ability  to  deal  with  mem¬ 
bers  at  every  level.  He  views  and  responds  to  superiors  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  different  ways  because  "the  superiors  represent  for  him  a 
symbol  of  his  own  achievement  and  desires  while  the  subordinates  are 
viewed  in  a  more  detached  manner" . ^ 

Principal  response  to  Item  8  in  Table  XLVI  shows  that  83  per 
cent  of  the  principals  accepted  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  good 
relationships  with  other  individuals  in  the  organization.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  62.2  per  cent  rejected  the  statement  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  professional  distance  between  teacher  and  superiors.  This 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  importance  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  one's  superior  is  perceived  by  those  recently  promoted.  For 
the  upward  mobile  type  close  association  with  superiors  is  advantageous 
because  through  a  "disciplined  self  promotion  approach"  he  may  be  given 
an  opportunity  within  the  organization  to  impress  his  superior  with 
his  abilities. 

Status ,  Prestige,  and  Influence .  A  major  characteristic  of  the 
upward  mobile  type  is  his  concern  with  status  and  its  attendant  rewards 

4 Ibid.y  p.  180.  5Ibid.y  p.  178  6Ibid.,  pp.  186  -  187. 
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TABLE  XL VI 

ORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

4.  A  teacher  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  certain  profes¬ 
sional  distance  between  him¬ 
self  and  his  superiors 

23.5 

62.2 

14.3 

8.  A  teacher  should  maintain 
good  relationships  with  all 
individuals  at  all  levels 
in  the  school  system 

83.5 

9.9 

6 . 6 

obligations . ^  When  the  respondents 

were 

asked  if 

the  principalship 

should  be  viewed  as  a  position  which  has  status,  prestige,  and  influence, 
76.8  per  cent  replied  in  the  affirmative. 


Agree  D isagree  Undecided 


5.  The  principalship  should  be 
viewed  as  a  position  which 
has  status,  prestige,  and 

influence  76.8  15.8  7.4 


Self -prompt ion.  Almost  75  per  cent  of  the  principals  rejected 
the  idea  that  activities  outside  the  classroom  are  as  important  to  visi¬ 
bility  as  effective  teaching.  The  majority  of  the  principals  (93  per 
cent)  did  agree,  however,  that  a  balance  of  school  and  personal  inter¬ 
ests  is  essential.  For  the  typical  upward  mobile,  ''getting  one's  name 
known"  through  vigorous  self-promotion  is  common  and  important  to  career 

^ Ibid.j  pp.  182  -  183. 
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opportunity.  It  appears  that  this  finding  is  consistent  with  those 
in  Table  XLVII  where  effective  classroom  teaching  was  perceived  to  be 
a  major  determinant  of  promotion. 


TABLE  XLVII 
SELF-PROMOTION 


Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

10.  A  teacher  should  realize  that 
getting  his  name  known  through 
activities  outside  the  class¬ 
room  is  just  as  important  as 
being  an  effective  classroom 
teacher 

15.0 

74.6 

10.4 

2.  A  teacher  should  balance  his 
school  interests  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  interests 

93.0 

3.7 

3.3 

Local  aspirations  and  interests .  The  data  show  that  88  per  cent 

of  the  principals  expressed  agreement  with  the  statement  that  one  should 

be  interested  in  education  in  a  broad  perspective  rather  than  tie  one's 

aspirations  to  his  own  organization. 

The  typical  upward  mobile  has  been  described  by  Presthus  and 

Merton  as  a  person  who  has  "local"  orientation  rather  than  "cosmo- 

9 

politan"  orientation.  The  acceptance  of  a  cosmopolitan  view  by 
principals  in  this  study  seems  to  suggest  that  they  view  their  school 
system  in  the  context  of  a  larger  educational  organization. 


8 


Ibid. j 


9 Ibid.,  p.  179. 
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Agree  Disagree  Undecided 

14 .  A  teacher  should  be  interested 
in  education  in  a  broad  perspec¬ 
tive  rather  than  tie  his 
aspirations  to  his  own  school 

system  88.2  5.1  6.6 

Promotion .  The  principals  were  asked  to  react  to  three  state¬ 
ments  directly  centered  on  promotion.  The  data  are  reported  in  Table 
XLVIII.  It  was  found  that  although  59.5  per  cent  of  the  principals 
agreed  that  self-promotion  is  necessary,  only  27.6  per  cent  agreed  that 
promotion  is  largely  due  to  the  good  will  and  recommendations  of  the 
superiors.  It  appears  that  aggressive  individual  initiative  is  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  principals  as  being  an  important  factor;  in  other  words, 
the  mobile  teacher  should  be  determined  to  make  the  most  of  "the  narrow 
possibilities  within  the  framework  of  his  own  organization".^ 

Principals'  reaction  to  the  statement  on  "opportunities  for 
promotion"  showed  that  67  per  cent  agreed  that  the  opportunities  were 
few  and  there  was  keen  competition  for  them. 

Summary .  In  summary,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  data  reported 
in  Tables  XLIV  to  XLVIII  provide  interesting  evidence  of  areas  of  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  between  the  type  of  behavior  and  values  the  principals 
agreed  with  and  typical  upward  mobile  behavior  as  described  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  these  values  are  also  very  common 
in  the  general  population. 

Within  the  group  under  study  there  was  found  a  high  percentage 
of  agreement  which  is  indicative  of  the  solidarity  of  group  opinion  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  differences  in  school  systems  in  which  the  principals 

10 Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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TABLE  XLVIII 
PROMOTION 


Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

7.  A  teacher  should  realize  that 
self-promotion  is  necessary 
because  advancement  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  large  measure  by 
senior  officials 

59.5 

35.6 

4.9 

9.  A  teacher  should  consider  pro¬ 
motion  largely  the  result  of 
the  good  will  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  his  superiors 

27.6 

62.5 

9.9 

15.  A  teacher  should  realize  that 
opportunities  for  promotion 
may  be  few  in  number  and 
competition  for  them  is  keen 

67.0 

16.5 

16.5 

were  promoted.  One  finding  which  is  significant  to  this  thesis  is 
that  the  principals  as  a  group  perceive  effective  job  performance  as 
being  more  important  to  career  mobility  than  engagement  in  community 
activities  and  professional  activities  outside  the  school. 

V .  SUMMARY 

Prior  to  promotion  the  participation  of  prospective  principals 
in  community  organizations  was  limited  to  a  small  percentage  of  the 
group  under  study  and  these  activities  were  centered  in  religious, 
youth,  and  community  recreation  organizations. 

Principal  participation  in  organizations  centered  on  community 
problems  was  limited  to  a  minority  of  the  group.  For  the  few  engaged 
in  this  type  of  community  work,  activities  centered  mainly  on  the 
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welfare  of  youth  in  the  community.  The  holding  of  elective  or  appointive 
offices  in  the  community  was  limited  to  a  very  small  minority  and  was 
confined  to  those  in  one  region. 

So  small  a  minority  was  actively  engaged  in  this  type  of  com¬ 
munity  activity  that  it  may  be  said  that,  for  most  principals,  community 
activities  were  not  a  means  of  achieving  visibility. 

A  minority  of  principals  were  engaged  in  the  activities  of  their 
professional  organizations  prior  to  promotion.  They  confined  their 
activities  within  their  professional  organization  to  salary  committees 
and  major  elective  offices.  Visibility  may  have  been  achieved  through 
this  type  of  activity  because  of  the  necessary  communications  with 
trustees  and  educational  leaders. 

Few  principals  engaged  in  adult  education  programs  or  in  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  work  before  promotion.  Their  participation  in  intra- 
organizational  activities  centered  in  the  school. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  principals  served  as  vice-principals 
prior  to  their  promotion,  and  would  be  responsible  for  specific  duties, 
an  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  a  high  percentage  listed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  one  or  more  school  services  such  as  textbooks  or  audio¬ 
visual  aids.  The  data  indicate  the  number  and  type  of  activity  was 
fairly  consistent  in  each  region. 

The  school  activities  in  which  prospective  principals  in  leader¬ 
ship  roles  engaged  most  often  were:  athletic  activities,  school  social 
events,  and  school  presentations  and  concerts.  Here  again  a  review  of 
the  data  revealed  that  a  fairly  consistent  number  were  engaged  in  these 


roles  in  each  region. 
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A  minority  indicated  contacts  with  educational  leaders  prior  to 
promotion.  Superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  and  principals 
were  listed  as  contacts  by  this  minority. 

Principals  ranked  (1)  the  challenge  of  the  position,  (2)  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  principal  or  superior,  and  (3)  salary,  as  the 
three  most  influential  factors  in  their  acceptance  of  an  administrative 
position.  The  factors  selected  most  frequently  as  those  which  aided 
their  career  mobility  were  (1)  teaching  ability,  (2)  contributions  to 
the  school  program,  and  (3)  aid  within  the  school  organization.  The 
selection  of  the  latter  factors  is  supported  by  the  interest  and  acti¬ 
vity  which  this  group  of  principals  indicated  in  the  intra-organizational 
activities  in  their  schools. 

It  was  found  that  areas  of  agreement  do  appear  to  exist  between 
the  opinions  held  generally  by  principals  regarding  visibility  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  the  attitudes  attributed  to  the  upward  mobile  type  organiza¬ 
tional  member.  Principals  indicated  in  their  responses  that  they  felt 
that  career  mobility  is  realized  mainly  through  effective  job  performance 
and  not  through  participation  in  extra-organizational  activities.  This 
seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  this  group 
were  active  in  extra-organizational  activities  and  by  the  rejection  of 
"interest  in  community  affairs1'  and  "participation  in  social,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  cultural  organizations"  as  influential  factors  in  the 
achievement  of  an  administrative  position. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY ,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

The  problem.  The  growth  of  large  school  systems  has  posed 
some  problems  for  the  teacher  who  seeks  promotion.  First,  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  size  of  the  organization  which  may  make  it  difficult 
for  the  superintendent  to  know  all  the  potential  administrators;  second, 
promotion  may  involve  intense  competition  for  the  position.  The  teach¬ 
er  who  aspires  to  an  administrative  position  is  therefore  confronted 
by  the  problem  of  being  recognized  as  a  prospective  administrator. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
how  visibility  was  achieved  by  teachers  who  were  subsequently  promoted 
to  the  principalship .  In  order  to  study  the  problem  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  career  patterns  of  principals  and  their  attendant  intra-organi- 
zational  and  extra-organizational  activities  prior  to  promotion  through 
which  visibility  may  have  been  achieved.  It  was  also  the  purpose  of 
this  study  to  explore  principals'  opinions  regarding  organizational 
behavior  in  relationship  to  promotion. 

Methodology .  The  population  for  the  study  consisted  of  all 
principals  in  seven  large  urban  school  systems  in  Western  Canada.  Of 
the  686  questionnaires  mailed  to  these  urban  principals,  569  were 
completed  and  returned  in  the  stamped  addressed  envelopes  provided. 

The  study  was  limited  to  those  promoted  to  the  principalship  between 
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1957  and  1965  inclusive.  The  study  sample  consisted  of  the  272  princi¬ 
pals  who  returned  the  questionnaire  and  could  be  identified  as  those 
promoted  between  1957  and  1965. 

The  questionnaire  which  was  developed  and  used  to  collect  the 
data  consisted  of  two  sections.  Section  I  provided  a  survey  of  the 
personal  history  and  the  career  pattern  of  the  principal.  Section  II 
explored  the  type  and  extent  of  the  principal's  participation  in  extra- 
organizational  and  intra-organizational  activities  in  addition  to 
teaching  prior  to  promotion.  Section  II  concluded  with  an  opinion  sec¬ 
tion  which  attempted  to  investigate  generalized  opinions  held  by  prin¬ 
cipals  in  relationship  to  achieving  visibility  and  promotion.  Data 
contained  in  the  questionnaire  responses  were  tabulated  and  analyzed 
to  yield  the' number ■ responding  and  the  percentage  or  median  number  of 
responses,  depending  on  the  category  which  was  reported. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  four  regions  were  set  up  with  each 
region  corresponding  to  one  of  the  Western  Canadian  provinces.  Regional 
identification  was  established  by  assigning  a  number  to  each  region 
progressing  geographically  from  west  to  east. 

II.  FINDINGS 

This  section  presents  a  composite  summary  of  the  findings  in 
this  study. 

Hypothesis  I.*  Those  teaching  personnel  who  advance  to  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  are  engaged  to  a  large  extent  in  related  professional 
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activities  thereby  achieving  visibility  through  processes  other  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  good  teaching. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported  in  its  entirety  by  the  find¬ 
ings.  The  findings  indicate  that  prior  to  promotion  principals  are 
engaged  to  a  limited  extent  in  professional  activities  other  than 
teaching.  Within  the  area  of  related  professional  activities,  an 
analysis  of  the  responses  revealed  that  prospective  principals  were  in¬ 
volved  to  a  greater  extent  in  intra-organizational  activities  than  in 
extra-organizational  activities.  In  addition,  an  investigation  of 
principals’  perceptions  of  factors  influential  to  promotion  revealed 
that  teaching  ability  and  intra-organizational  activities  were  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  group  as  being  salient  factors  in  their  promotion. 

Hypothesis  II .  Teaching  personnel  who  engage  in  a  greater 
number  of  professional  activities  advance  to  their  administrative 
positions  in  less  time  than  do  the  individuals  who  participate  in 
fewer  such  activities. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported  in  this  survey.  The  findings 
indicate  that  within  the  area  of  intra-organizational  activities  the 
number  of  professional  activities  in  which  prospective  principals  in¬ 
dicated  involvement  was  relatively  constant  regardless  of  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  Slight  variations  were  indicated  between  the  number  of  acti¬ 
vities  in  which  elementary  and  secondary  principals  were  involved  prior 
to  their  promotion.  Junior  high  school  principals  listed  a  greater 
number  of  school  activities  than  did  elementary  and  senior  high  school 
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principals.  Prospective  principal  participation  in  extra-organizational 
activities  was  limited  to  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  respondents  pro¬ 
viding  little  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  III .  The  greater  the  positions  of  responsibility  with 
professional  groups  or  organizations,  the  more  immediate  is  advancement 
to  an  administrative  position. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  findings. 
Those  principals  who  indicated  holding  responsible  positions  in  teacher 
professional  organizations  advanced  to  administrative  positions  within 
a  three  year  period  of  holding  office  in  the  professional  organization. 
However,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  involvement 
in  professional  organizations.  Therefore,  this  hypothesis  was  supported 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  by  these  findings. 

Hypothesis  IV.  The  kinds  of  activities  personnel  participated 
in  prior  to  promotion  tend  to  be  of  the  same  kind  regardless  of  the 
school  system. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  findings.  Regional  com¬ 
parisons  revealed  that  the  intra-organizational  and  extra-organizational 
activities  of  prospective  principals  was  relatively  the  same  in  all 
school  systems  surveyed.  A  further  analysis  of  the  responses  revealed 
that  intra-organizational  activities  of  prospective  principals  centered 
on  playing  major  leadership  roles  in  athletic  activities,  school  social 
events,  and  school  presentations.  The  findings  indicated  that  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  prospective  principals  participated  in  extra-organizational 
activities.  Prospective  principal  participation  in  teacher  organizations 
was  slightly  greater  than  in  community  organizations. 
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Hypothesis  V.  Since  1957  the  activities  of  individuals  who 
have  been  promoted  have  progressively  tended  to  be  centered  on  in- 
service  education  rather  than  on  teacher  organization  work. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported  by  the  findings.  An  analysis 
of  responses  revealed  that  involvement  in  teacher  organizational  acti¬ 
vities  was  limited  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of  prospective  principals. 

In  this  minority  group,  greater  involvement  was  indicated  in  salary 
committee  work  and  holding  major  offices  in  the  teacher  organizations 
than  in  in-service  education. 

Hypothesis  VI .  The  career  patterns  of  the  majority  of  those 
promoted  to  administrative  positions  center  on  one  school  system. 

The  findings  supported  this  hypothesis.  A  study  of  the  career 
patterns  revealed  that  for  a  large  majority  (98  per  cent)  of  urban 
principals,  promotion  to  administrative  positions  was  realized  within 
their  urban  school  system. 

Hypothesis  VII .  The  majority  of  individuals  promoted  have  non¬ 
professional  family  backgrounds  and  are  of  British  origin. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  findings.  The  personal 
history  inventory  revealed  that  the  social  background  of  urban  princi¬ 
pals  is  of  the  non-professional  class.  A  study  of  the  higher  educational 
level  attained  by  the  parents  of  the  respondents  showed  that  a  majority 
of  the  parents  did  not  attain  high  school  graduation.  A  survey  of  the 
ethnic  origin  of  those  respondents  revealed  that  a  large  majority  (83 
per  cent)  of  the  group  were  of  British  origin. 
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Hypothesis  VIII .  Individuals  who  were  promoted  were  those  who 
had  at  least  an  undergraduate  degree  and  indicated  they  were  working  on 
higher  qualifications. 

This  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  findings.  A  study  of  the 
qualifications  held  by  the  respondents  showed  that  a  high  percentage 
of  the  group  possessed  at  least  a  bachelor  degree  at  the  time  of  pro¬ 
motion.  It  was  found  that  21  per  cent  held  graduate  degrees  at  the  time 
of  their  first  promotion  to  the  principalship  while  43  per  cent  indicated 
they  sought  higher  qualifications  at  the  time  of  promotion  or  since 
their  promotion. 

Hypothesis  IX.  The  career  patterns  of  senior  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  have  progressed  from  the  elementary  school  principalship  to  the 
senior  high  school  principalship. 

This  hypothesis  was  not  supported  by  the  findings.  A  study  of 
the  career  patterns  of  senior  high  school  principals  revealed  no  evidence 
of  an  ordered  progression  from  the  elementary  school  through  to  the  senior 
high  school  principalship.  It  was  found  that  junior  and  senior  high 
school  principals  had  generally  progressed  to  their  present  positions 
from  other  administration  positions  within  the  secondary  schools. 

Career  Pattern 

For  a  majority  of  the  principals  the  vocational  choice  of  the 
teaching  profession  developed  during  high  school.  A  minority  of  this 
group  engaged  in  other  vocations  prior  to  teaching  but  they,  too,  indi¬ 
cated  an  early  choice  of  teaching  as  a  career.  For  many  their  career 
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choice  was  influenced  by  their  former  teachers  or  relatives  who  were 
teachers . 

A  majority  of  the  principals  had  served  in  other  administrative 
positions  within  their  school  district.  An  analysis  of  the  career 
pattern  revealed  that  in  general,  their  career  mobility  was  confined  to 
one  type  of  school.  Promotion  to  the  elementary  principalship  was 
achieved  by  those  with  fewer  years  of  teaching  experience  and  promotion 
usually  resulted  in  appointments  to  smaller  elementary  schools.  For 
those  promoted  to  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  principalship, 
promotions  came  later  in  their  careers  and  resulted  in  appointments  to 
schools  of  similar  size  or  larger  size. 

An  overview  of  principal  career  patterns  revealed  that  other 
administrative  positions  held  prior  to  the  principalship  were  few  and 
were  held  for  an  average  of  four  years. 

Factors  influential  to  promotion.  The  factors  which  were  ranked 
most  often  by  principals  as  those  which  influenced  their  acceptance  of 
an  administrative  position  were  (1)  challenge  of  the  position,  (2)  en¬ 
couragement  from  their  superiors,  and  (3)  salary.  Principals  perceived 
that  teaching  ability,  contributions  to  the  school  program,  and  aid 
within  the  school  organization  were  salient  factors  in  their  promotion. 

Organizational  behavior.  Principals'  responses  to  statements 
on  organizational  behavior  revealed  that  the  majority  agreed  that,  (1)  a 
teacher  should  be  dedicated  to  the  profession,  (2)  leadership  ability 
may  be  demonstrated  without  departing  from  official  procedures,  (3)  one 
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should  work  closely  with  his  superiors  and  members  of  the  profession, 

(4)  the  principalship  is  a  position  which  has  status,  prestige,  and 
influence,  (5)  effective  professional  performance  is  the  major  deter¬ 
minant  of  promotion,  and  (6)  opportunities  for  advancement  are  few  and 
self -promotion  is  necessary. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  how 
visibility  was  achieved  by  teaching  personnel  promoted  to  the  principal- 
ship.  The  findings  in  this  research  indicate  that  any  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  achievement  of  visibility  through  participation  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  community  activities  must  be  made  with  reservations.  The 
surprisingly  limited  degree  of  participation  by  prospective  principals 
in  professional  and  community  activities  indicated  in  the  findings  is 
a  salient  factor  in  this  limitation.  This  research  does,  however,  seem 
to  suggest  that  visibility  may  be  achieved  by  prospective  principals 
through  involvement  in  professional  activities  within  the  school  rather 
than  in  community  or  professional  organizations.  This  conclusion  appears 

to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  most  principals  perceived  intra-organi- 

/> 

zational  activity  as  an  important  influential  faetor  to  promotion. 

Personal  characteristics .  An  historical  sketch  of  the  social 
and  educational  backgrounds  of  principals  appointed  since  1957  suggests 
that  most  urban  principals  are  of  British  ethnic  origin  and  come  from 
non-professional  families.  Their  early  education  appears  to  be  limited 
to  one  provincial  school  system.  Although  they  hold  at  least  one 
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university  degree,  many  appear  to  realize  how  potentially  important 
post  graduate  qualifications  are  and  indicated  they  were  working  towards 
these  qualifications. 

Career  pattern.  The  career  pattern  of  the  junior  high  school 
and  senior  high  school  principal  appears  to  be  generally  confined  to 
the  secondary  school.  The  findings  suggest  that  those  promoted  to 
the  principalship  of  elementary  schools  had  fewer  years  of  teaching 
experience  than  those  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  secondary 
schools . 

Career  mobility  and  visibility .  An  overview  of  the  findings  sug¬ 
gests  that  educational  personnel  such  as  these  principals  do  not  appear 
to  utilize  the  same  type  of  processes  to  achieve  visibility  in  order  to 
advance  in  the  organization  as  do  their  counterparts  in  business  and 
industry.  Some  degree  of  convergence  in  attitudes  and  opinions  is 
implied  regarding  organizational  behavior  between  these  two  spheres  of 
work:  education  and  the  industrial-business  worlds. 

IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

From  this  study,  which  was  designed  to  be  an  investigation  of 
the  career  mobility  of  principals  and  how  their  visibility  may  have 
been  achieved,  the  following  areas  of  research  are  recommended  for 
further  study. 

1.  This  study  showed  certain  attitudes  held  by  those  promoted 
regarding  organizational  behavior  centered  on  promotion  and  achieving 
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visibility.  A  more  intensive  study  could  be  made  of  these  attitudes. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  adequate  research  instrument  be  designed  to  test 
and  compare  the  attitudes  of  those  promoted,  those  who  applied  but  were 
not  promoted,  and  those  who  have  never  shown  interest  in  promotion. 

2.  This  study  indicated  that  those  promoted  to  the  principal- 
ship  perceived  themselves  as  having  the  potential  to  be  successful  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  suggested  that  a  study  be  designed  to  investigate 
the  extent  to  which  successful  candidates  and  unsuccessful  candidates 
possess  the  potential  regarded  as  important  to  success  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position. 

3.  This  study  centered  on  promotion  to  the  first  principalship . 

A  study  could  be  made  which  investigated  the  career  mobility  and  atti¬ 
tudes  held  toward  promotion  by  the  successful  candidates  to  the  princi¬ 
palship  as  they  progress  to  other  principalships  or  leadership  positions 
in  education  in  comparison  with  those  who  do  not  advance  from  the  first 
principalship . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


Principal  Career  Mobility  Questionnaire 


DIRECTIONS:  The  questions  in  this  questionnaire  may  be  answered  by  a  single  check  (  s),  a  word, 
a  number,  or  a  phrase.  If  an  item  is  not  applicable,  please  mark  (N/A)  in  order  to  show 
that  you  have  given  it  consideration. 

SECTION  I 


This  section  is  intended  to  give  a  complete 


A.  PERSONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

1  Qty  .  Province  . 

2.  Sex:  M .  F . 

3.  Age  . 

4.  From  what  ethnic  group  are  you  descended?  (Check  one) 


.  British  . 

.  French  . 

.  German  . 

....  Slavic 

....  Scandinavian 

....  Other  (please  specify) 

What  is  your  religious  preference? 

(Check  one) 

.  Protestant  . 

None 

.  Catholic 

Other  (please  specify) 

.  Jewish 

6.  How  much  formal  education  did  each  of  your  parents  have? 
(Use  M  for  mother  and  F  for  father) 

.  Elementary  school  Some  college  or 

(to  grade  8)  university 

.  Some  High  School  .  Holds  graduate 

.  High  school  deqree(s) 

graduate  .  Unknown 

.  Business  or  tech¬ 
nical  school  Other 

7.  When  did  you  become  interested  in  teachirg  as  a  career? 

Before  high  school .  Graduate  university  year 

.  Senior  high  school  Other  (please  specify) 

.  University  under¬ 
graduate  years  . 

8.  What  or  who  influenced  your  choosing  teaching  as  a  careei? 


picture  of  the  principal  and  his  career  pattern. 

10.  List  the  kinds  of  full  time  employment,  if  any,  in  which  you 
were  engaged  prior  to  your  entrance  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  This  list  should  NOT  include  summer  jobs  or  posi¬ 
tions  held  during  such  years  as  your  teaching  was  interrupted. 


11.  Did  you  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces?  . yes  . no 

If  'yes'  please  answer  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  below. 

(a)  Period  of  military  service  19 .  to  19 . 

(b)  When  did  you  complete  your  teacher  training? 

.  before  military  service  .  after  military  service 

(c)  When  did  you  complete  your  degree(s)? 

.  before  military  service  . after  military  service 

B.  CAREER  PATTERN  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

The  intention  of  this  part  is  to  establish  the 
career  patterns  which  led  principals  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  positions. 

YOUR  FIRST  APPOINTMENT  to  the  PRINCIPALSHIP 

1.  When  you  were  first  appointed  to  the  principalship,  what  was: 

a.  the  year  of  your  appointment?  19 . 

b.  your  total  years  of  teaching  experience?  . 

c.  your  degree(s)?  .  . 

d.  your  marital  status?  . married  . single  . other 

2.  How  did  you  learn  about  the  above  position? 


9.  Did  you  complete  your  elementary  and  secondary  education 

in  your  present  school  district?  yes  . no 

If  'no'  please  complete  (a)  and  (b)  below, 
a.  Elementary  education 

. within  the  province 

.  outside  the  province  (state  province  . ) 

.  outside  Canada  (state  country  .  ) 


b.  Secondary  education 

.  within  the  province 

outside  the  province  (state  province  .  I 

.  outside  Canada  (state  country  . ) 


3.  Did  you  submit  a  formal  application  for  the  position? 

.  yes  .  no 

4.  Did  someone  ask  you  to  apply?  .  yes  .  no 

If  'yes'  please  give  the  position  of  the  individual  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  apply. 


5.  Why  do  you  think  you  were  encouraged  to  apply? 


an  automatic  promotion 
an  application  for  the  position 
other  (please  specify)  . 


6.  Why  do  you  think  you  were  appointed? 


7.  Did  you  submit  or  have  submitted  any  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  reference?  .  yes  .  no 

If  ‘yes'  please  indicate  the  positions  of  the  persons  from 
whom  these  references  were  obtained. 


8.  Did  you  work  toward  higher  qualifications  during  the  time 

of  your  first  principalship?  .  yes  . no 

If  yes'  name  the  qualifications  you  sought . 

If  you  have  NOT  held  any  administrative  position  prior  to  your 
appointment  to  the  principalship  please  omit  question  9  below. 

9.  What  administrative  positions  such  as  vice-principal,  head 
teacher,  supervisor,  etc.  did  you  hold  prior  to  your  first  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  principalship?  (Please  indicate  below  in 
chronological  order) 


Type  Of 
school 

Size  (rooms) 

Position  held 

Length  of 
Time  (years) 

Within  the 
District  (yes/no) 

YOUR  PRESENT  POSITION 

1 .  What  is  the  approximate  number  of  teachers  in  your  school 

district?  .  500  or  fewer  .  500-1000 

.  1000-1500  .  1500  or  more 

2.  Your  present  school: 

a.  Type  of  school  . 

b.  Grades  under  your  supervision  . 

c.  Number  of  full  time  teachers  under  your  supervision  . 

d.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position? 

.  years. 

3.  Were  you  appointed  to  your  present  position  from:  (check  one) 
.  the  staff  of  your  present  school. 

.  the  staff  of  your  present  school  system. 

.  outside  your  present  school  system. 

.  other  (please  specify)  . 

4.  Did  you  attain  your  present  position  through;  (check  one) 
.  a  requested  transfer 

.  an  automatic  transfer 


5.  Are  you  presently  working  toward  high  qualifications? 
.  yes  .  no 

If  'yes'  name  the  qualifications  you  are  seeking  . 


6.  Is  your  present  position  your  FIRST  appointment  to  the 
principalship?  .  yes  .  no 


SECTION  II 

The  intention  of  this  section  is  to  explore 
the  type  and  extent  of  your  participation  in  acti¬ 
vities  in  addition  to  teaching. 

A.  EXTRA-ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  INTRA¬ 
ORGAN  IZATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


l. 


In  what  type  of  lay  or  community  organizations  did  you  par¬ 
ticipate  prior  to  your  appointment  to  the  principalship?  Please 
indicate  your  status  in  each  type  by  circling  the  number  to 
the  right  of  each  item  listed  below  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  scales:  (Please  answer  each  question). 

1 .  Not  a  member 

2.  Held  a  membership  but  was  not  active 

3.  An  active  member 

4.  Held  a  major  office  or  committee  chairmanship. 


a.  Business  organizations 

b.  Church,  synogogue,  or 

other  religious  organizations 

c.  Community  recreation 

d.  Health  and  Social  Welfare  groups, 

i.e.  Red  Cross,  United  Appeal,  etc. 

e.  Lodge,  Fraternity,  or  Sorority 

f.  Cultural  groups 

g.  Veterans  and  patriotic  organizations 

h.  Youth  groups.  Scouts,  Guides,  etc. 

i.  Other  (Please  specify)  . 


12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

1  22  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 

12  3  4 


2.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  any  committee  or  com¬ 
mission  created  to  deal  with  a  local  community  problem?  For 
example,  a  committee  on  juvenile  delinquency,  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  committee,  etc.?  .  yes  .  no 

If  'yes'  please  list: 


Name  of  Committee  Office  Held  Dates  of  Office 


3.  Have  you  ever  held  an  elective  or  appointive  office  in  the 
community  such  as  library  or  hospital  board  member,  civic  al- 


derman,  etc.?  . 

If  'yes'  please  list: 

.  yes 

.  no 

Title  of  Office 

Dates  of  Office 

4.  Hove  you  ever  been  involved  in  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  programs  or  activities  centered  on  adult  ed¬ 
ucation?  .  yes  .  no 

If  yes'  please  check  the  port  you  played  in  it. 

.  Served  as  chairman  or  director  in  19 . 

.  Served  on  a  committee  which  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  the  program  in  19 . ,  . ,  . 

.  Co-ordinated  sections  of  the  program  in  19 . , 


Served  as  an  instructor  or  teacher  only  in  19 


to  19 . 

5.  Have  you  ever  served  on  any  committee(s)  connected  with 
your  teachers'  association,  for  example,  the  salary  com¬ 
mittee?  .  yes  .  no 

If  yes'  what  kind  of  committee  was  this  and  when  were 
you  on  it. 

Title  of  Committee  Dates  of  Office 


a.  Competitive  inter-scholastic  sports,  such  as  football,  base¬ 
ball,  track  &  field,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 


b.  Intramural  sports  such  as 
basketball,  etc. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


c.  Musical  activities,  such  as  choir,  glee  club, 

instrumental  groups,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 


d.  Dramatics,  such  as  plays,  stage 
work,  etc. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


e.  School  publications,  such  as  paper, 

yearbook,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

f.  Special  student  clubs,  such  as  Red 

Cross,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 

g.  Co-operatively  sponsored  activities,  such  as  Kiwanis 

(Key  Club),  Future  Teachers,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 


h.  School  service  organizations,  such  as 

cheerleaders,  school  patrols,  etc.  1  2  3  4  5  6 


i.  Special  activities  such  as  graduation  exercises, 
Award  Day  ceremonies,  etc.  1  2  3 


assemblies, 
4  5  6 


j.  Student  Council 

k.  Fairs,  pageants,  carnivals, 

concerts  etc. 


1  2  3  4  5  6 

12  3  4  5  6 


I.  Social  activities  such  as  dances, 
picnics,  etc. 


2  3  4  5  6 


.  9.  Did  you  have  any  formal  contact  with  educational  leaders 

6.  Have  you  ever  been  appointed  to  a  curriculum  revision  com-  throu9h  Vour  activi,ies  th°"  teaching,  before  your  ap- 

mittee  either  by  the  Department  of  Education  or  any  other  pointment?  .  yes  .  no 

central  educational  authority?  .  yes  .  no  If  yes'  what  were  their  positions  as  educational  leaders? 

If  'yes'  please  check  the  part  you  personally  played  in  it. 

.  Served  as  chairman  of  a  committee  which  organiz¬ 
ed  and  administered  the  project  in  19 . ,  . .  . 

.  Served  on  a  committee  which  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  the  project  in  19 . .  . ,  . 

.  Attended  meetings  only.  . 

.  Other  (Please  specify  the  nature  of  the  involvement  . 

and  the  date.)  Did  you  discuss  educational  topics  with  them  informally? 

.  yes  .  no 


7.  In  the  school  in  which  you  taught  before  your  appointmert, 
were  you  responsible  for  specific  services  within  the  school, 

such  as  library,  text-books,  etc.?  .  yes  .  no 

If  ‘yes'  please  check  the  function. 

.  audio-visual  .  sports  equipment 

equipment 

.  Text-books  and  . 

supplies 

.  library  . 

.  Other  (please  specify) . 


8.  What  role  did  you  play  in  the  following  activities  in  the 
school  PRIOR  to  your  appointment  to  the  orincipalship?  Please 
indicate  the  extent  of  your  involvement  by  circling  the  ap¬ 
propriate  number  at  the  right  of  each  item  according  to  this 
scale: 

1.  No  involvement 

2.  Directed  the  activity 

3.  Served  in  an  advisory  capacity 

4.  Served  as  coach 

5.  Served  as  a  committee  member 

6.  Served  as  chairman  to  organize  the  activity. 


1 0.  Which  of  the  following  were  influential  in  causing  you  to 

accept  an  administrative  position?  Select  three  and  using 

the  numbers  1  to  3,  rank  them  in  order  of  importance. 

.  The  salary  associated  with  advancement. 

.  Encouragement  from  your  principal  (or  immediate 

superior). 

.  Enjoyed  the  role  of  administrator  in  lay  or  profes¬ 
sional  groups. 

.  Felt  better  prepared  because  of  courses  taken  in 

Educational  administration. 

.  Interest  in  administration  as  a  possible  route  to 

further  college  or  university  faculty  work. 

.  The  good  example  shown  by  your  immediate  superiors. 

.  Your  good  working  relationship  with  your  principal 

made  the  principalship  attractive. 

.  The  challenge  of  or  in  the  position. 

.  Other  (Please  write  in) 


11.  In  your  opinion,  how  influential  were  the  factors  listed  be¬ 
low  in  helping  you  to  achieve  your  appointment  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  position?  Circle  the  number  based  on  this  scale: 

1.  No  influence  3.  Some  influence 


2. 

Little  influence  4.  Great 

influence 

a. 

Interest  in  community  affairs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b. 

Contact  with  educational  leaders. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

c. 

Religious  affiliation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

d. 

Teaching  ability. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

e. 

Contributions  to  the  school  program. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f. 

Role  as  department  head. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

g- 

Aid  within  the  school  organizations, 

such 

as  responsibility  for  libraary,  etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

h. 

Ethnic  background. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i. 

Participation  in  social,  recreational, 

and 

cultural  organizations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i- 

Membership  in  service  clubs  or 

organizations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

k. 

Years  of  teaching  in  the  district. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B.  AN  OPINION  POLL 

Please  react  to  the  items  in  this  section.  Circle 
the  response  at  the  right  of  each  statement  that 
best  expresses  your  feeling  about  it.  There  are 
no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  statements.  I 
am  simply  interested  in  your  opinions  about  them. 
The  scale  is  —  SA  -  Strongly  agree;  A  -  Agree; 
U  -  Uncertain;  D  -  Disagree;  SD  -  Strongly  Disagree. 

1.  A  teacher  should  show  initiative  and  a 

willingness  to  work  in  all  school  activities.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

2.  A  teacher  should  balance  his  school 

interests  and  his  personal  interests.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


3.  A  teacher  should  be  dedicated  to  his 
profession  and  have  an  intense  interest 

in  his  subject  and  grade  level.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

4.  A  teacher  should  attempt  to  establish 
a  certain  professional  distance  between 

himself  and  his  superiors.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

5.  The  principalship  should  be  viewed  as 
a  position  which  has  status,  prestige, 

and  influence.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

6.  A  teacher  should  try  to  conduct  himself 

in  a  manner  acceptable  to  his  superiors.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

7.  A  teacher  should  realize  that  'self¬ 
promotion  is  necessary  because  ad¬ 
vancement  is  determined  in  large 

measure  by  senior  officials.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

8.  A  teacher  should  maintain  good  rela¬ 
tionships  with  all  individuals  at  all 

levels  in  the  school  system.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

9.  A  teacher  should  consider  promotion 
largely  the  result  of  the  good  will  and 

recommendations  of  his  superiors.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

10.  A  teacher  should  realize  that  getting  his 
name  known  through  activities  outside  the 
classroom  is  just  as  importaant  as  being 

an  effective  classroom  teacher.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

11.  A  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  depart 
from  official  procedures  if  it  means  that 

advantages  will  result  in  his  favor.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

1 2.  A  teacher  should  recognize  that  taking 
advantage  of  any  situation  by  which 

his  leadership  may  be  demonstrated  may 

be  of  value  to  him.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

1 3.  A  teacher  should  place  the  welfare  of 
the  students  and  the  interests  of  the 

school  before  persona!  interests.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

14.  A  teacher  should  be  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  broad  perspective  rather  than 
tie  his  aspirations  to  his  own  school 

system.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

15.  A  teacher  should  realize  that  opportuni¬ 

ties  for  promotion  may  be  few  in  num¬ 
ber  and  competition  for  them  is  keen.  SA  A  U  D  SD 
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P.  0.  Box  523, 

Penticton,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir, 

This  letter  is  to  inquire  if  you  would  be  willing  to  assist  in 
a  research  study  which  I  am  conducting  as  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  F.  Enns  is  my  advisor. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  survey  the  career  mobility  of 
teachers  who  advance  to  administrative  positions.  The  study  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  what  factors  may  be  major  determinants  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  administrative  positions. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  project  I  would  like  to  send  a 
questionnaire  in  early  October  to  each  principal  in  your  school  system. 

I  would  therefore,  request  from  you  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  principals  in  your  school  system  in  order  to  ask  their  co-operation. 

The  questionnaire  is  designed  so  that  the  questions  can  be  answered 
either  by  a  single  check  or  a  word  or  phrase. 

Special  precautions  will  be  taken  to  ensure  the  anonymity  of  the 
respondents.  No  names  or  addresses  of  any  kind  will  be  required  on  the 
questionnaire.  Neither  your  principals  nor  your  school  system  will  be 
identified  in  the  thesis. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  would  give  me  your  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  conduct  this  study  in  your  school  system. 


Yours  sincerely. 


xofi  .0  .S 

nl  3t?.le-  Oj  gnilliv  >d  bJ uc  uoy  11  aiiupnl  c  t  al  t IriT 

aril  nl  3nsbuJa  93&uba3g  a  aa  galJoubaoo  me,  I  riolriw  ^buae  doiasBatr  a 

o  • l  •  o  k  .  ■; 
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ELLIS 

PENTICTON,  B.O. 


J.  R. 

P.O.  BOX  523 


DEAR  PRINCIPAL:— 

You  are  one  of  a  group  of  principals  in  large  urban  centers  across 
Canada  who  has  been  selected  to  participate  in  a  research  study.  Permission 
has  been  granted  to  me  by  your  superintendent  of  schools  to  conduct  this 
research  study  in  your  school  district.  May  I  ask  you  for  your  co-operation? 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  a  description  of  career  patterns 
of  principals,  their  activities  within  their  communities  and  profession,  and 
opinions  regarding  organizational  behavior. 

The  data  collected  will  be  used  for  a  thesis  which  I  am  writing  for  the 
degree,  Master  of  Education  in  Educational  Administration,  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alberta.  Dr.  F.  Enns  is  my  advisor. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  compiled  so  that  your  responses 
may  be  brief  and  easily  completed.  Please  be  candid  in  your  responses.  You 
are  NOT  asked  to  place  your  name  on  the  questionnaire  to  ensure  complete 
anonymity.  Only  composite  information  will  be  reported  in  the  thesis. 

To  tell  you  a  little  about  myself;  I  am  a  graduate  of  John  Oliver  High 
School,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  the  Vancouver  Normal  School,  and  I  hold  a  B.A. 
from  the  University  of  British  Columbia.  At  the  present  time  I  am  a  principal 
in  Penticton,  B.C.  where  I  have  taught  for  the  past  eight  years. 

In  order  that  this  study  may  be  reasonably  valid  I  must  have  a  high 
percentage  of  returns.  A  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed  for 
convenience.  Your  co-operation  in  completing  and  returning  the  question¬ 
naire  at  your  earliest  convenience  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Yours  sincerely, 


— JAHDWSN  flA3Q 
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Box  523 

Penticton,  B.C. 


Dear  Principal: 

You  recently  received  a  letter  requesting  your  help  in  a 
research  study  by  completing  an  enclosed  questionnaire. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those  who  were 
most  co-operative  in  completing  the  questionnaire  and  returning 
it  so  promptly.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  excellent  co¬ 
operation. 

If  you  have  not  completed  the  questionnaire  and  have  not 
returned  it,  it  would  be  sincerely  appreciated  if  this  could  be 
done  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

In  the  event  you  no  longer  have  the  first  questionnaire 
sent  to  you,  I  am  enclosing  a  second  one  for  your  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 


p- 


' 
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Penticton,  B.C. 
February  28,  1966 


Dear  Sir: 

Last  autumn  I  requested  your  permission  to  conduct  a 
research  study  in  your  school  district.  This  study  was  centered 
on  the  career  mobility  of  the  principal  in  large  urban  centers  of 
Western  Canada.  The  data  collected  is  being  used  for  a  thesis  I 
am  writing  for  the  degree,  Master  of  Education  in  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

A  high  percentage  of  questionnaires  were  completed  and 
returned  which  was  very  much  appreciated. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  commendable  co-operation 
which  made  this  study  possible. 


Yours  truly, 


;  r  "  > 
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